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The Week. 

Tue only news of any importance that we have had from the South 
since the election of Grant is what comes from all parts of it in relation 
to the crops, and the political news from Virginia. It is all encourag- 
ing. Nothing is said this spring of the unwillingness of the negroes to 
work, and less by a great deal is said than ever before since 1865 of an 
unwillingness to let them vote. The convention of Virginia Conser- 
vatives has met and dissolved after a business-like session, in which, 
after a healthy resistance—much better than the “ mush of concession,” 
which was the fashion two or three years ago in the South, and which 
was mere hypocrisy, indicative of trouble to come—the old high-and- 
dry, conservative, white-man’s-government party was defeated, by a 
vote of about two to one. It was decided to nominate Conserva- 
tive Republicans for office, and to fight fairly for the defeat, not of the 
whole constitution, but of such portions of it—certain provisions of it 
are to be submitted for a separate vote—as are distasteful to almost all 
but the extreme Radicals. It is worth while to say that, making 
allowances for the difficulties of their position, the Anti-Radical party 
in Virginia have behaved in a way that secures them the respect 
—not, perhaps, strictly speaking, the intellectual respect—of the 
best of those who have disagreed with them. Certainly, Virginia 
—with the possible exception of North Carolina—has behaved in a 
manlier fashion than her neighbors, who have been too apt to “ fight 
Radicalism ” by killing and maiming negroes—a way of being opposed 
that Radicalism has not found much fault with, so far as concerns the 
winning of the fight. As an outward sign of the inward grace at work 
in Virginia, it is noteworthy that Pollard’s Southern Opinion became so 
exclusively Pollard’s and so little Virginian in opinion that it has given 
up its unlamented ghost. So extreme and erratic a man as Governor 
Henry A. Wise is hardly worth attention, except as the perversest straw 
may at least furnish corroborative evidence as to the direction of the 
wind; but he also has come out in favor of burying the issues that died 
in "65. 














Further and calmer consideration seems to beget in various direc- 
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tions a good deal of dissent from and dissatisfaction with Mr. Sumner’s | 
| persecutor and murderer until the man of color becomes a perfectly 


speech, as a statement of the American cause against England. Various 


journals are joining in denouncing his plan of making England apolo- | 


gize for the neutrality proclamation, both as unnecessary and as certain 


to fail. Others again assail his legal position. Probably the most | 


marked fault of the speech as a statement of the American cause is that 


it presents no distinct theory of the nature of the offence England has | 


committed. In one place he charges her wiih having given Confede- 
tate chips the rank of lawful belligerents, which, without her proclama- 


| 


tion, they would not have had. A few sentences further on he seems 
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to forget this, and talks of the Confederate cruisers as “ pirates "—thus 
implying that the proclamation, after all, gave them no lawful status, 
and therefore conceding, to all intents and purposes, that England in 
curred no responsibility in issuing it. By-and-by he shifts his ground 
again, and talks of the cruisers as English ships engaged in “ war” 
against the United States—that is, as neither pirates nor Confederate 
cruisers, Now these theories cannot all stand together. If the procla- 
mation gave the Confederates a lawful status, their cruisers were not 
“pirates.” If it gave them no status, and they were “ pirates,” England 
is not responsible for the proclamation; while, if they were English 
war vessels assailing the commerce of a friendly nation, all talk about 
the proclamation is a mere waste of breath. Any intelligent reader 
may satisfy himself, by looking carefully at the speech, that it is really 
marked by the confusion we have here described, and we are therefore 
sorry that somebody did not undertake the work who had firmly 
grasped some one of these doctrines, and could present it clearly and 
vigorously. Mr. Sumner has supported all three vigorously by turns, 
but none of them long. 

His sentimental charge about England's failure to sympathize with 
our war as an anti-slavery struggle was of course totally out of place in a 
legal argument, and especially as part of an attempt to prove and mea 
sure legal damages. If we are really going to introduce a new rule 
into international law, and hold foreign nations responsible for misdi 
rection of the moral sympathies, we must not confine ourselves to cases in 
which they fail in showing proper feeling about slavery. All reforms 
will be entitled to an equal share of our support and consideration. We 
ought, for instance, to bring England to book for the indifference or 
hostility of her aristocracy to the temperance movement, and her 
neglect of popular education, and the low condition of her almshouses. 
Grotius and Puffendorf would probably be astonished to hear of Ad- 
miral Farragut burning the shipping at Liverpool, or shelling the for 
tifications at Portsmouth, because the House of Commons was not 
“sound” with regard to the proper treatment of the insane, or was ob- 
durate on the -eight-hour question, or deaf to woman's claim to the 
ballot; but Grotius and Puffendorf, poor old fellows, wrote according 
to their light, which was small, and are now dead, which is well for 
them. 





What some of the more ardent friends of the negro are fond of say- 
ing—that the prejudice of color is pretty much confined to this coun- 
try; that it is not felt by Frenchmen, Germans, and Englishmen; or 
that, at all events, they feel a much less degree of it than we Ame 
ricans—is true in a sense, and partly, but it is not wholly true. The 
French seem to have little of it, and the Germans have not much, and 
the English in England “do not display very much; but the “ Anglo 
Saxon,” whether of American or British birth, as soon as he is con 
fronted with a sufficient number of colored people to arouse anything 
more than a momentary curiosity, immediately begins to say “nigger,” 
and develops a “ prejudice against color” that makes him an intolerant 


submissive creature, acknowledging his inferiority. The latest illus 
tration of this truth we, to our disgrace, are furnishing in Alaska. 
The nations of that region are not all mild-mannered’; some of the 
tribes are of a character quite different from that_of the Esquimaux ; 
but it is ridiculous to assert that there is the least reason why we 
should be attacking by land and water miserable savages with whom 
the Russians have lived in peace for generations. Even in our own 
despatches our performances wear a very ugly look. A United States 
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soldier kills a native, for reasons not stated, and probably not known— 
very likely not known to the soldier himself when sober; then the 
native’s friends kill two traders; 
McIntyre, and seventeen soldiers go aboard the Saginaw and set sail for 
the native settlements. On the 14th of February they destroy a village at 
Kori Island; on the 16th, they destroy the villages on Kupilanoff Island ; 
on the 17th, they destroy the salmon fisheries and two stockaded forts 
(protected dwelling-places?) at Security Bay. Not many people will 
believe that there was any decent reason for all this, and it is a”pity 
Congress is not in session, that some member, of common humanity, 
demand an investigation, or, at any rate, a sight of the 
despatches. Meantime, Grant might do worse than send General 
Howard, or some other officer of approved character, with a couple of 
interpreters—an American who can speak Russian, and a Russian who 
knows the Indian speech—to make an intelligent report on the condi- 
tion of affairs in Alaska, before naval and military officers, who may be 
good fighters, but who probably are bad statesmen, disgrace us any 


might 


more, 


People who have latterly been frightened about the Hibernicizing 
and Catholicizing and Fenianizing of the United States, are not yet 
called upon to go into complete despair; the last report of the New 
York Commissioners of Emigration contains some reassuring statis- 
At this port we received, during the twelvemonth ending with 
Of this number 


tics, 
the end of last December, 213,686 alien immigrants. 


7,571 were natives of Ireland, and, presumably, the vast majority of | 
them were Catholics ; and, if we put with the Irishmen the immigrants | 


from other nominally or really Catholic countries—France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Spain, Poland, Portugal, Mexico, and the South American States 
—we find that, speaking roughly, we may say that altogether our Ro- 
man Catholics coming in last year numbered 52,000. Taking the 
nominally or really Protestant countries of England, Scotland, the 
Scandinavian states, Holland, and Wales, we find that we got from them 
immigrants to the number of 54,000. Thus, balancing Roman Catholics 
and Protestants from other quarters against each other, we dispose of 
just about half of last year’s total immigration. There remains the 
immigration from Germany, which amounts to very nearly the other 
half—namely, 101,989, What to say of the religious tenets of these 
last-mentioned new-comers, we do not know ; the Commissioners have 
given us no religious statistics whatever—an omission that we hope 
not to see next year. But it has hitherto been matter of notoriety 
that the great majority of the German immigrants were not Roman 
Catholics. At all events, the non-Celtic blood flowed in the veins of 
more than two out of every three of last year’s new-comers. For the 


twenty years that have just ended, the exhibit would be different in | 


this respect, but still the preponderance is very decidedly in favor of the 
German, English, Scandinavian, Scotch, and Dutch elements ; and what 
is more, the Irish immigration has since the war been steadily decreas- 
ing, while the immigration from the other sourees referred to has been 
increasing. As to the destination of the immigrants, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and New England took more than half of those 
who arrived last year, the West, Northwest, and Far West took nearly 
all of the other half; while the South got 5,000 out of the 213,686. 





There has been a revival of “interviewing” this week, Mr. B. F. 
Butler having been operated on by the Herald reporter, and had a 
variety of opinions, especially on the Alabama question, extracted from 
him. He dissents from Mr. Sumner’s view as to the importance of the 
neutrality proclamation, and is entirely opposed to finding fault with 
England for sympathizing with the rebellion, but simply because he 
fears our objection might be used against us to prevent our sym- 
pathizing, as has been our custom from the beginning, with all 
the rebellions of the globe—a practice which he thinks we should 
not lightly abandon. His explanation of the conduct of England 
is that her great aim was the destruction of the United States; 
that she brought on the rebellion, first by establishing slavery 
in the United States, and then by emancipating her own slaves, 
and “teaching us that slavery was wrong, and emancipation and free- 
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dom only right, ” and nara thus frightened the Seutherners ies 
their property, they rebelled to save it. His remedy for all this is “the 
waiting game.” We are to wait till Great Britain is engaged in hos. 
| tilities with some other power, and then we are to assail her in some jp. 
| sidious way, and make mince-meat of her. 


Mr. Sumner has been “interviewed” also, and explained to the 
Herald correspondent all about the circumstances under which he made 
his speech, the effect it had produced in England,” and Senator 
McCreery’s reason for voting against the rejection of the treaty. [He 
made one singular point—that the British Government ought to haye 
been sharp enough not to negotiate with the ambassador of a retiring 
administration, which is quite true; but then we do not well under. 
stand how, “if he thought once or twice,” as he says he did, of calling 
Mr. Thornton’s “ attention to this,” he came to the conclusion “ that je 
had no right to do it.”. Why not? If foreign governments are to be 
permitted to go behind the credentials of an American ambassador, and 
question his power to negotiate, on a general view of American home 
politics, what would there be so dreadful in an American politician 
dropping a hint, so as to put them on their guard? What interest of 
either country has been served by allowing the Johnson negotiations to 
go on for months without a word of warning from any quarter, except 
the newspapers, when a very few words from a man in Mr, Sumner’s 
position would have excited caution ? 





We cannot very well i imagine a worse use for a United States senator 
to put himself to in his vacation than going about as Senator Wilson 
has been doing, haranguing working-men with the view of persuading 
them that the United States Attorney-General does not know how to 
interpret United States statutes, and that the meaning of them is to be 
got at by consulting stump orators. If ever there was a bunkum )il! 
introduced into Congress, it was the eight-hour bill; and Mr. Wilson's 
explanation that it was not only intended to relieve the Government 
employees, but set a good example to private firms, only aggravates it. 
| Who, we should like to know, has furnished the Government with 





| money for experiments in sociology ; and if these experiments are once 


begun, where are they to stop? Why should not the Government try 
whether phalansteries are possible, or set up a “free bank?” More 
over, we should like to be informed what right it has to make any of 
its servants a present of two hours’ labor a day, when millions of tax- 
payers are working from dawn to dark for a bare living, and when its 
debts are lying unpaid and its pee, is at a discount ? 


News from Cuba there may be said to he none. Most of the news 
about Cuba consists of the history of fairs, concerts, and other entertain- 
ments got up in this city by Cuban sympathizers. One of them has 
written to us, enclosing a sanguinary-looking card of admission to a 
Cuban meeting, and asking us triumphantly how we account for the 
continued despatch of Spanish troops to the island, if there be, as we © 
say, no “insurgents” on it. To which we reply, by an insurgent we 
mean not any man who chooses to take a gun or knife and go about 
cursing the government and disturbing the peace, but one of an organ- 
ized, armed body, with a chief and a defined plan of operations. We 
have as yet seen no reason to believe that there is any such body in 
Cuba; but we are open to conviction. That there are plenty of mal- 
contents and marauders, keeping up disturbances with a view of rob- 
bing, burning, fatiguing the troops, and furnishing a basis for the in- 
trigues of their countrymen here, we do not doubt. But where is the 
man who has seen a Spanish soldier wounded in fight? Where are the 
| wounded on either side, and the prisoners? What are the names of the 
battle-fields? That the country is in a dreadful condition, and that 
the Spanish volunteers are an armed and bloodthirsty mob, we do not 
deny. Mexico has accorded the Cubans “ belligerent rights,” and it 
would be well for her if she could send over some of her own “ bellige- 
rents” along with the “rights.” Every one of her provimces seems to 
have a rebellion of its own, and, between them all, there must be bellig- 
erency enough in the country to supply a dozen struggling nationalities. 
There is now a grand chance for the Fenians. Let them send to Mexi- 
co for as many belligerent rights as they think they will need to drive 
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British commerce off the sea. Unless Juarez is a less shrewd man than 
we take him to be, he will fill all orders for the article which may 
reach him, if accompanied with cash, and our advice to him would be to 
sell low, or, in other words, to cater for the many rather than the few. 
“ Quick sales and small profits” should be his motto. 


It turns out that the report sent by 
cock had telegraphed from China that “the Chinese were opposed to 
progress,” was, as we suspected, a hoax. The proposition was so broad, 
and needed such a mass of facts and arguments to support it, that it 
would have taken a more than usually foolish minister to transmit it 
by telegraph across the globe, no matter what his sentiments about 
Chinese progress might be. Mr. Otway, the British Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, has explained in the House of Commons that what 
Sir Rutherford Alcock really telegraphed, was that at the places 


Cable that Sir Rutherford Al- | 
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Chatrian having destroyed the illusion of its great wars; and, secondly, 
because Frenchmen do not like to be told, as they are told in the pres- 
ent letter, that it was Napoleon I. “who, out of nothing, made 
Napoleon III. what he is.” The popular impression in France has 
always been that it was the French people who made him what he is, 
and it is nearly as unpleasant to feel that they owe their ruler to an 
illustrious memory as to feel that they owe him to divine right. The 
canvass for the coming elections is going on actively, the Conservatives, 
Radicals, and Clericals forming three distinct parties, working through 
the prefects, the priests, and the stump and press respectively. The 


ation. 


| division between the Conservatives and Clericals is more marked than it 
| has been for years, and it is through it that the Radicals expect to 


in which the recent disturbances had taken place, there was “ entire | 


security and an improved position,” and that accounts were received 
from all the ports of “the restoration of order and peace ;” that Lord 
Clarendon’s instructions—to which we referred in the Nation of last 
week—had been communicated to the Chinese Government, to the con- 


suls and the admiral, and that there was “no more cause for anxiety | 


been more satisfactory.” In short, the new régime, the credit of which 
is due to American diplomacy, is likely to receive a fair trial. 
more and more plain that it is based net simply on humanity, but on 
sound policy. It is the interest of every civilized country to strengthen 
the dependence of the Chinese provinces on the Government at Pekin, 
because the break-up of the empire would be succeeded by a period 
of anarchy with which no Christian power could cope, and which 
would probably extinguish every spark of civilization amongst a third 
of the population of the globe. 


The Marquis de la Valette, the French Minister ot Foreign Affairs, 


who was supposed to be a bad, and was certainly an unpractised | 


speaker, has covered himself with glory by a discourse in the Corps 
Législatif on the foreign policy of the Government, in which he says 
that the French and Prussian governments were never on better 
terms; that he had hopes of such an arrangement between the Pope 
and the Italian Government as would enable the French to evacuate 
Rome—the occupation being, he said, both onerous and distasteful to 
France. In answer to the charge of abandoning Greece, he said France 
had saved Greece from a war in which she would have been crushed, 
which he considered doing a good deal for her. The Belgian affair 


makes little progress, however, but the delay is telling in fayor of the | 


Belgians, both by exposing the absurdity of the French pretensions to 
the rest of Europe, and giving the French themselves time to reflect 
on them. Emile Ollivier has been disbarred by the Council of Advyo- 


Suez Canal Company, such a position being considered incompatible 
with the dignity and independence of a member of the French bar. 
The culprit has been defending himself in an amusing letter, in which 


his political duties. Mr. Isaac Butt, of the Irish bar, accepted a some- 
what similar appointment from an Indian rajah some years ago, and 
came near being expelled from the House of Commons for it, but, we 
believe, got off on the plea that it was a purely legal retainer, and did 
not bind him as a member of Parliament. 





The Emperor has written a characteristic but yet singular letter of 
the kind which, if Mr. Ashley or Mr. Banks or Mr. Butler wrote it, we 
should call bunkum, to the Minister of State, calling, with much blow- 
ing of the Napoleonic trumpet, for an addition of two hundred and 
fifty francs a year to the pension of every soldier of the Republic and 
First Empire. He says that this will not only be a good way of doing 
honor to the memory of the great man, his uncle, on the hundredth 
return of his birthday, but “recall examples of patriotic devotedness 
to the minds of the young,” and “awaken grand historical recollec- 
tions.” The letter has, however, been very‘ coldly received by the 
press—first, because the First Empire is not in favor just now, Erckmann- 
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achieve most of their triumphs. In the meantime, everything looks 
peaceful. Marshal Niel says the army is on a peace footing, the num- 
ber of men drafted for active service this year amounting only to 
330,000, whereas it was formerly as high as 400,000, and that the pres- 
ent budget and the budget of 1870 are both peace budgets. Rentes 
are, accordingly, high and rising. 


The Russian budget for 1869 has made its appearance, and caleu- 
: PI 


. ” ~ 4 * © a2 | lates » ordi ary gross recei ~ F > years 287.655. 845 rr ) 
at any point,” and that English relations with the Chinese “had never | ates the ordinary gross receipts of the year at $287,655,845 (gold), but, 


| deducting anticipated deficits and cost of collection, it will probably 


. | not be much, if any, over $250,000,000, 
It is | ‘ 


Some of the items in the ex- 
penditure are worth notice, and help to depict the condition of Rus- 
sian society. For instance, the civil list, including the allowances of 
the various members of the Imperial family, and the expenses of the 
Court, amounts to $6,661,414, while the whole of the clergy and their 
families, 600,000 strong, only get $3,983,302. The civil list, of course, 
does not include the private property of the Romanoff family, which is 
enormous. The army costs $102,580,581; the navy, only $12,855,816. 
There is a slight increase, about $1,500,000, in the military expenditure 
this year. The sum of $56,075,853 is absorbed by the interest and re 
demption of the public debt. There will be a deficit of about $10,- 
000,000, but this will be met by a surplus from last year. There are 
in the budget, however, several gratifying signs of progress. There is 
an increase of $1,500,000 in the sum devoted to education since 1866, 
and there has been an increase of about the same amount in the judi- 
cial expenses, and this not owing to increase of crime, but to reforms 
in the administration of justice, and notably to the publicity of the 
trials, and greater care and time expended on the procedure, of which 
we spoke last week. The mere publication of the budget is, to those 
who remember the government of the Czar Nicholas, a great step in 
There seems, too, to be growing application amongst the 
functionaries to the study of scientific finance, and several important 


advance. 


| experiments and changes in the mode of taxation are talked of, such 


as the substitution of a house-tax for the present poll-tax, and the com- 


P 5 are | mittal to the communes themselves of the task of assessing and col- 
cates for becoming the standing political advocate, at a salary, for the | 


lecting it. 


The news from Hungary is not in all respects hopeful. The reported 


~— . | triumph of the Deakists at the late election was not much of a triumph, 
he says he took the position in order to have more time and leisure for | 


it appears, after all. Deak, as most of our readers know, represented 
the policy which resulted in the present “dual” or federal union 
with Austria, as opposed to the policy of merely personal union, advo- 
cated by the more advanced liberals, and the policy of total separation, 
advocated by the extreme radicals, headed by Kossuth. The Andrassy, 
or Deakist Ministry, however, came into office after the surrender of 
Austria, and has held its own bravely ever since; but the last election, 


| though leaving it a majority still, has cut it down by one-third, and the 


extreme or Kossuth radicals have made heavy gains, on a broad demo- 
cratic platform, threatening a general uprooting of existing men and 
institutions, and the fashioning of all things anew. The Andrassy 
Ministry represents the union with Austria, and its overthrow would 
probably involve a split with the Germans, while the too rapid develop- 


| ment of the extreme radical policy, in a region in which races, creeds, 
_ languages, and traditions are still mingled in great variety, would pro- 


| bably produce awful confusion, 


The ministry, it is thought, will seek 
to save itself by a series of practical measures of reform, which will ap- 
pease the radicals without alarming the moderates, 
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“STATESMEN” IN THE CABINET. 


In a late number of the Chicago Tribune, a paper which we always 
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read with respect, and differ from with hesitation, we find an article | 


which has already attracted and certainly deserves more than passing 
notice. It opens with these words: 


“When General Grant was inducted into the Presidential office on the 
4th of March last, he was stronger in the respect and confidence of the 
people than any other man who has filled that high office during the pres- 
ent generation. The only predecessor comparable to him in this regard 
was Mr. Lincoln, but Mr. Lincoln never saw the day when he was free 
from the active, determined hostility of a powerful political party. This 
party, when General Grant was inaugurated, had not only been crushed 
by defeat, but conquered by a latent admiration of the cool, silent, sure- 
footed antagonist who had overthrown them on so many and such diverse 
fields of action. The Republican party, so lately torn asunder by the Im- 
peachment trial, was again united and irresistible in its loyalty to its 
elected chief. On that day it may be safely said that President Grant was 
the strongest man in Christendom ; for his power was rooted in the affec- 
tions of a free people.” 


It seems, however, that this is no longer so: 

“There has been a change. Two months have passed away, and it can- 
not be affirmed that we have a strong administration. Its moral power has 
been frittered away by small absurdities, which, fortunately, have no bearing 
upon the sincerity, the truthfulness, or the high purpose of the President 
or his advisers, We doubt if there ever was an administration with more 
good intentions at heart, or less aptitude for carrying them into effect.” 

For ourselves, we are inclined to think the Administration, on the 
whole, rather a strong one, certainly not an absurd one; but, before 
giving our reasons for thus differing from the Tribune, let us examine 
in detail the specifications of the above charge. Grant's first mistake 
consisted, we understand, in supposing that “a government is the same 
thing as an army, and can be carried on, like a battle, with horse, foot, 
and artillery.” What this means we are unable to say, unless it refers to 
the selection of Comstock and Porter as private secretaries, in which 
case it seems rather too like the sportive arguments of the World to 
cali for serious discussion. It may mean, to be sure, the selection of 
General Rawlins for the War Department, inasmuch as that appoint- 
ment is subsequently objected to; but as every one knows that the War 
Department is every year growing to be of less and less importance, 
and as very little interest was felt in the nomination, it is hardly fair 
to call the new Secretary a “ government by horse, foot, and artillery.” 
The second objection is the old one, that there are no “states- 
men” in the Cabinet. “To carry on a government, statesmen are 
needed who understand the ideas, the wants, and the temperament of 
the people, and whose conjoint experience and wisdom may form a 
body of opinion in harmony with the nation, or at least with the party 
in power.” But there are no statesmen in the Administration, it 
seems, To begin with—‘“ the Secretary of State has come down to us 
from a former generation, and is not in harmony with the ideas of our 
day. He is a gentleman of a pure and noble type, but is not the man 
to conduct the diplomacy of a progressive nation like ours.” 

As no facts are mentioned in support of this point, we shall take the 
liberty of giving our reasons for arriving at a totally opposite conclusion 
with regard to Mr. Fish. He has, within the last two months, been piaced 
in a position of great difficulty; one in which tact and courage and 
knowledge were eminently necessary ; one in which he found himself 
the butt of one party and the stumbling-block of another; where the 
signing of his name might have made him the idol of a large part of 
the public, while withholding it made him nothing more than he was 
before—“ a gentleman of pure and noble type, who came down to us 
from a former generation.” We refer, of course, to the Cuban agitation, 
in which, thus far, Mr. Fish has shown just those qualities which the 
Tribune says he lacks. The hot-headed zealots who are raising men 
and money to drag us into a violation of the duty we owe to a friendly 
nation, would no doubt have dubbed jMr. Fish “statesman” if he 
had assisted their schemes by either material or moral aid. If he had 
consented to the plan by which New York was to be made the base of 
piratical operations against Spain, we should have heard in many quar- 
ters that he was just the man to take a leading position in a great and 
progressive government. It requires at times considerable nerve to be 
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inactive ; in diplomatic affairs, the kind of nerve the country most ur- | 
ad ! 


gently needs just now is that kind which enables a public man to re- 
sist clamor, 
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who has been so unfortunate as to come down to us from a former gen- 
One has maintained the country in an honor. 
able position during a most anxious moment. The others have been 
doing their best to embreil us with two friendly powers. The roe. 
sult is that one high-spirited nation writhes under a gratuitous insult - 


| while the powerful dependency of another brings in an old bill foy 


damages against us. The House speaks through Mr. Banks, and Spain 
is outraged. The Senate allows Mr. Chandler to rave for a moment, 
and the darling aim of its policy—the annexation of Canada—is do. 
layed for years, And these are “statesmen !” : 

The Secretary of the Treasury ought to have the Tribune's ap- 
proval, because Mr. Boutwell happens to belong to the very class 
which is popularly believed to “understand the ideas, the wants, 
and the temperaments of the people,” and which does actually 
“take a leading position in a great and progressive government.” 
He is distinctly and eminently a “statesman,” having risen from an 
obscure position to one of the highest by means of an exhaustive study 
of the whole field of state-craft, comprising the four great branches of 
the wires, the caucus, the convention, and the stump; having there- 
after become distinguished for an invincible adhesion to the cardinal 
maxim of his school—that of always yielding to momentary pressure: 
and, finally, having been forced into the Cabinet by that very class which 
the Tribune insists is not fairly represented—those “statesmen” who 
only a few weeks ago talked of Mr. Boutwell as the only respectable 
appointment Grant had made. Those who believe, with us, that 
“statesmen” of this kind are the curse of the country, may well object 
to Mr. Boutwell; but how any one who really considers the creatures 
the caucus produces a national blessing can express dissatisfaction, 
we cannot understand. 

The Attorney-General, the Tribune informs its readers, “is probably 
competent to discharge the clerical duties of his office,” but “ prior to 
his elevation was not in any way distinguished as a statesman, or held 
by his acquaintances as better qualified to assume the reins of govern- 
ment than the average of his neighbors in the same plane of society.” 
The same statement is made of the Postmaster-General and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. How far this is true of General Cox and Mr. 
Creswell, any one may judge for himself; but as for Mr. Hoar, the as- 
sertion is one of the most extraordinary yet made about him. Before 
his nomination as Attorney-General, he was the ablest judge on the 
Supreme Bench of Massachusetts, and his acquaintances held him so 
far qualified to assume the reins of government that he had been offered, 
a few months before, the governorship of the State. Since his acces- 
sion to office, he has shown himself admirably fitted for his work by 
construing statutes according to legal principles, and not altering their 
meaning, as he has been urged to do by the “statesmen,” to suit party 
necessities. We should like, in all seriousness, to know whether 
Mr. Hoar interpreting the eight-hour law in accordance with received 
canons, or the Hon, Henry Wilson interpreting it according to the dic- 
tates of his individual emotions, is the greater “ statesman.” 

Only two months since the whole country was wild with joy over 
the idea of Grant’s dislike of the “politicians.” He was going to 
reform the government, purify the administration, introduce ability 
and efficiency where sloth and incompetency had been running riot; 
and he was to do it all in the turn of ahand. The loftiest expecta- 
tions were entertained, and were naturally disappointed. When the 
Cabinet was announced, instead of finding seven Olympian gods seated 
about the President, we found seven quiet gentlemen, most of whom 
were—as we had asked that they should be—not politicians. The 
managing men and wire-pullers who were not called in were of 
course disgusted, and have been laboring ever since to persuade the 
public that an incompetent Cabinet has been selected. Their motives 
are simple enough; they want those offices themselves, and, as yet, 
have only got one of them, the Treasury. Accordingly, we have 
charges, insinuations, rumors, and “little digs” of every kind. To-day, 
Mr. Fish is tired of Washington, and is to resign; to-morrow, Judge 
Hoar is to retire; the next day, it is Mr. Cox. Of course we do not for 
a moment imply that the Chicago Tribune is influenced by any other 
motives than a desire for improvement in the public service; but how 


Let us judge the “statesmen,” and the gentleman | the public service is to be improved by an influx of “statesmen ” we 
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Will several more’ Boutwells help us?) Would Gen. Banks 
Would Gen. Logan be 
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do not see. 
do better than Mr. Fish as Secretary of State ? 
preferable to Gen. Rawlins as Secretary of War? How would Gen. 
Butler do for the Department of the Interior? 
men:” and it seems to us that before the Chicago Tribune lends its 
weight to the attack they are now covertly making on the Administra- 
tion, it would be well to see what improvement we should obtain by 
change. 

The great and crying faults of Grant’s administration thus far 
have been the appointment of several worthless men to important 
offices, and his adherence to the old principle of rotation. 
not be too severely denounce; but, as regards the Cabinet and the 
general policy of the Government, for heaven's sake let us for once 
give the President at least six months’ trial. He has now been two 
months in office, and already the bombardment of him has begun, 
although he has, during the whole period, been overwhelmed by a 
crowd of persistent, unscrupulous, and corrupt office-seekers, mostly 
the “statesmen” from amongst whom he is abused for not selecting his 
advisers. No human brain or human character could stand such a 
test; and the immediate and pressing work for patriotic men is not abuse 
of Grant, but the rousing of popular indignation against a system 


These are our “ states- 


These ecan- 


which makes both the talents and virtues of its best citizens worthless 


to the nation. 


THE (CUMENICAL COUNCIL AND MODERN BELIEVERS, 


Tne growing laxity of the bonds between church and state in 
England, Austria, Italy, and Spain, and the fierce discussions which 
are raging all over. the European continent touching the relations in 
which the church should stand to the state in an ideal community, 
together with the near approach of the meeting of the Gcumenical 
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| to believe them or not, each individual as he pleases. 


Council at Rome, are all signs that we have almost reached the close | 
| ing to believe, the correspondent says, anything that the Church may 


of the first stage in the revolt of freedom against authority which 
began with the Reformation. What that great revolution really 
secured for the individual in most civilized countries, was simply the 
privilege of worshipping God in his own way, subject to certain incon- 
veniences and restrictions. Nobody has, in any European country, 
until very recently, dissented from the established form of faith with- 
out a certain amount of suffering in mind, body, or estate. Either he 
was excluded from certain offices, or was compelled to contribute to 
funds from which he reaped no benefit, or was shut out from certain 
educational advantages, or was subjected to a certain amount of so- 
cial discredit. This was true even of the mest advanced countries. 
In the less advanced ones, like Spain, it was only by great prudence 
and self-denial that he avoided getting into jail or losing his goods. 
All this was the natural and legitimate consequence of the doctrine, 
which survived the Reformation, that the state, being a moral person, 
is bound to have a religion of its own. 


S49 


° 
ation. 
gone on, and, the absolute authority of the crown having been evé ry 
where overthrown, the principle of a state religion is sharing its fate. 
What is alarming churchmen most, however, is not so much the 
threatened loss of the temporal supremacy as the spirit in which the 
revolt against its supremacy is conducted, The fiereeness and bitter 
ness of the early reformers are no longer visible amongst its enemies. 
Priests run no risk of being mobbed or hanged; convents run no risk 
of being sacked. There is no enthusiasm whatever in the work of 
demolition. In the new movement there are no Luthers, or Knoxes, or 
Gustavuses. Nobody wants either to make martyrs or be 
himself. The prevailing temper of the anti-state churchmen, indeed, 
both in England, Austria, and Italy, is one of contemptuous indiffer 
They treat the connection between church and state as an old 


a martyr 


ence. 
anc rather tiresome joke, of which the world has had more than it can 
bear. 
harder to contend against than real persecuting hatred. 
in one of his farewell’ sermons before he went over to Rome, spoke of 


A temper of this kind your genuine ecclesiastic finds it much 
Dr. Newman, 


this easy, tolerant spirit of the times as to him the saddest of all 
modern social phenomena, and declared, with a good deal of insight, 
that he would prefer superstition, no matter how dark, 

A correspondent of the London Times, who has been writing some yal 
uable letters to that journal on French politics and society, strikingly 
illustrates this point in describing the complete indifference with which 
the French public, Catholic though it be, views the approaching meeting 
of the Gcumenical Council. Nobody seems to care in the least what 
conclusions that body may reach, 
society, after the manner of the Pope's Syllabus, peo 


If it promulgates any diatribes 
against modern 
ple will simply pay no attention to them. If it produces any new 
acceptance of the faithful, the faithful will either try 
Let them be 


dogmas for the 
easy or hard to swallow, there will be no controversy about them—they 
will make no recusants or schismatics. All French Catholics are will- 
prescribe as worthy of belief, if they can do so without inconvenience ; 
if it be too hard work to believe it, they will simply let it alone. Fuss 
about it they will not make. 

In France, too, as in other countries, the meeting of the Council is 
looked for rather with what may be called antiquarian than with religi- 
ous interest. People’s imagination is impressed most by the fact that it 
is an ancient assemblage, which has not met for three hundred years, 


| and which, when it last met, was supposed to be capable of revealing 


literally and exactly the Divine thought on all matters of human con- 
cern. It comes before the world now, therefore, rather as a medixval 
curiosity than a living force. 

An Italian. paper, which professes to have seen a list of the 
subjects to be debated and passed upon by the Council, men- 


| tions amongst the number the dogma of the infallibility of the 


Now the state having no | 


means of expressing its opinions on any subject, except by means of 


commands sanctioned by penalties, it could only be religious by 
ing some one creed, and slightly persecuting such persons as did 
not embrace it. What is meant by a state church is, in short, a 
church to which the state testifies its devotion by inflicting some 
penalty on all who do not belong to it. 

Such is the influence of habit and of the sentiment of antiquity on 


adopt- 


the mass of mankind, that there is no knowing how long the church | 


might have maintained its temporal supremacy if it had not allied 
itself with political tyranny. If it had only used the “arm of flesh” 
with moderation, and had contented itself with a moderate amount of 
deference and profits, it might perhaps have avoided being put on an 
equality with dissenters for one or two centuries more; but its horror 


of movement and of change has really precipitated its overthrow as 


far as this world is concerned. Before the French Revolution the mass 
of the higher clergy belonged to the aristocratic caste, and naturally 
sided with the privileged orders against the populace. Since the 
Revolution, its ranks have everywhere been largely recruited from the 
people; but the new class of priests and bishops have been just as 
zealous defenders of the absolute authority of pope and king as the 
old ones were of the feudal constitution of society. So the revolt has 


Pope, and of his supremacy over the Council itself, which the 
Council is to affirm and promulgate; and the doctrine of “the moral 
necessity of the temporal power,” the affirmation of which by the 
Council will, the Papal authorities flatter themselves, “produce a 
salutary effect on the ideas of princes and peoples, consolidate the 
power of the Church,” and lead, sooner or later, to the restitution of 
the provinces usurped by the Revolution. Now, the discussion and 
promulgation of such doctrines by the Council as the will of the 
Almighty, so far from affecting “the ideas of princes and peo- 
ples,” will simply help to heighten the pictorial effect of the show. 
The Ccumenical Council, talking as moderns talk, and thinking as 
moderns think, would, as a spectacle, be very imperfect ; but, uttering 
the Divine will with regard to the proper division of the soil of 
Italy, and authoritatively informing us that any old Italian priest whom 
the cardinals may select for the office of Pope can never by any possi- 
bility be mistaken on any subject on which he deliberately makes up his 
mind and utters it, the entertainment will be faultless. It will give us 
areal glimpse, and probably a last one, of the sixteenth century, and will 
increase the number of the intellectual puzzles which the Church now 
offers to the enquirer from the outside. He is already a little staggered 
by the complete repudiation demanded of him by the Church, of the 


' authority of the very reason through which she works hig conversion 
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into the tru 


to 


e faith; but he will be fairly nonplussed by being called on 
xecept the dogma of the infallibility of the Pope at the hands of an 
If the Pope be infallible, there is no need 


of the Council; and all he has to do to impose on Christians the obli- 


authority outside the Pope. 


gation of accepting him as such, is to promulgate the doctrine himself. 

Amongst the minor incidents which mark the growing wideness of 
the gulf which separates the Church from the modern world, is the 
late speech of Seftor Castelar in the Spanish Cortes in defence of reli- 
gious liberty, and in reply to an outspoken assertion of the right of 
Few finer bursts of elo- 
quence are to be found in parliamentary annals, and its merit was 


persecution by a priest named Manterola. 
heightened by the fact that it was uttered in real debate—that is, was 
It 


was in many ways a model parliamentary speech, that of a consum- 


spoken impromptu in reply to an opponent who had just sat down. 


mate master of language, dealing with a subject he thoroughly under- 
standa, and on which he deeply feels; and its effect was heightened by 
its being spoken in Madrid, by a Spaniard, before an audience unused 
for centuries to free speech on any subject, and, above all, on the rights 
of conscience; and it closed with a peroration by which any audience 
anywhere might well have been moved. And yet, out of Spain, it will 
be read mainly as a rhetorical feat. The positions it assails have in 
other civilized countries been carried; the doctrines it preaches are 
already, in the rest of Christendom, set down amongst the common- 
place assumptions to which men hardly think it necessary to refer 
specilically, either in conversation or debate. To know how far the 
world has travelled since the days of the Calas, one can hardly do better 
than watch the fight which the Spanish Liberals are carrying on. 


THE NEWSPAPER SCANDAL, 


NEARLY every newspaper in the country—some of the New York 
papers, by what must have been an almost superhuman effort, preserving 
strict silence—has had something to say about a long article published in 
the Sun last week, and interspersed with extracts from private letters, its 
object being to prove the managing editor of the New York Zvibune a cor- 
rupt and intriguing person. The theory—to use a legal phrase—of the 
writer of the article is that the managing editor, having secured the control 
of the Tribune, established, in company with two young friends of his—old 
schoolfellows, and fellow-employees in the office of Colonel Forney’s Press— 
two daily papers in Philadelphia, the Post and the Star, which were to be 
the exponents of extreme Radical opinions ; that, not having capital sufficient 
to support the enterprise in its early struggling days, he deliberately went 
to work to sell its support to Chase, Cameron, Grow, and Brewster, or, in 
fact, any politician who needed support, and was supposed to be able and 
willing to pay for it; that, to make the support of such young and 
weakly periodicals worth purchasing, a promise of the 7ribune’s aid, or at 
least silence, was thrown into the bargain; that, besides this, substantial 
aid was furnished to the two newspapers in the shape of correspondence 
from writers paid and employed by the Jridune, and that the Associated 
Press despatches were stolen for them in the Tribune office with the 
knowledge and connivance of the managing editor; and that, becoming 
emboldened by his success as an intriguer, he at last set on foot a scheme 
for ousting the present publisher of the 7ribune, and installing the pub- 
lisher of the Post in his place. 


When we come to examine the evidence adduced in support of this 
theory, we are obliged, in the first place, to discard completely the running 
commentary by which the letters are accompanied. It is very amusing, 
no doubt, but it is evidently the composition of a bitter enemy of the man- 
aging editor, and makes no pretence anywhere of being a sober narrative. 
Its assertions, too, are those of an anonymous writer, whose good faith or 
accuracy we have no means of testing. There then remain the private 
letters. Mr. Young, the managing editor of the Tribune, in a letter to the 
Evening Post, and Mr. Stockton, the editor of the Philadelphia Post, in an 
article in his own paper, take great pains to draw attention to the baseness 
of the person who handed these letters over to the Sun for publication ; 
but this is really a matter of comparatively small importance to the public. 
The matter of interest to the public is whether these letters are genuine, 
and, if so, whether they afford fair ground for believing that the managing 
editor of the Tribune really did get up Radical papers in Philadelphia, 
offer their support and that of the Tribune for sale, and help them along 
by the aid of Zribune correspondence and purloined Tribune despatches. 
We are bound to say we do not find in the correspondence—the genuine- 
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ness of which nobody has as yet questioned—any proof that the support 
of the Tribune was offered to anybody as an inducement to advance money 
to the Post, although we do learn from it that Mr. Young did write to P}j]. 
adelphia, “as a 7rdune man,” “to pave the way for getting money out of 
the League for the Post ;” and it does appear that there was in the minds 
of the proprietors of these journals a fixed determination, which in the 
case of Cameron and Grow, at least, was executed, of applying to poli. 
ticians for loans of money, either directly or in the form of purchase of 
shares. There would, of course, be nothing to remark upon in this 
if it were a purely commercial transaction, or if the lenders were not men 
in public life, eagerly seeking political henors. But Cameron and Grow 
were; and their being in public life, and engaged in the quest of 
certain offices, is expressly mentioned in the letters as one of the reasons 
why they would be likely to lend the money. We are warranted, 
therefore, in the inference that they did lend it, in consideration of a 
promise of such support, and this inference will of course be strengthened 
by the political reputation of the gentlemen who were approached jn 
this way. Great and patriotic men they may be, but pure men they are 
not commonly supposed to be. It is right to add, however, that the 
editor of the Post declares that the money was lent out of personal regard 
for the borrowers, and that the Post has not supported Mr. Cameron or any. 
body else as a consequence of the loan. Mr. Brewster also writes that he 
lent his share from the same motives, and Mr. Cameron, ingenuous man 
that he is, expresses “ great astonishment and surprise ” at the whole affair, 

It appears also from the correspondence that despatches for the Post 
were purloined from the 7ribune office ; that Mr. Simonton, the agent of 
the Associated Press, complained of it; and that Mr. Yonng instituted a 
“ careful investigation,” but discovered nothing ; that he gave Mr. Simon 
ton to understand that the report that the Post was “run by parties con- 
nected with the 7ribune” was untrue, that none of the conductors of the 
Post had anything to do with the Tribune, and suggested that the leak in 
the despatches probably occurred in the office of the Philadelphia Press. 
There appears, however, from Mr. Young’s private correspondence with 
the conductors of the Post, to be no doubt that he was at least cognizant 
of the leak; and the editor of the Post says that he (the editor) did 
“employ ” the night editor of the Tribune to steal the despatches, and that 
“he continued to do so for some months, till the source of their information 
was discovered.” “ With this arrangement,” (!) he adds, “Mr. Young had 
nothing to do. He may have suspected it; he was never informed of it by 
me. It was by Mr. Young’s direct influence the matter was stopped.” 
The point to be cleared up here is, whether it was stopped before the 


| agent of the Associated Press set traps to detect the perpetrators of the 





fraud, and whether it is correct to say that Mr. Young had “ nothing to do 
with the arrangement.” A month before Mr. Simonton’s complaint, Mr. 
Young really wrote to Philadelphia as follows : 
“NEw York, Oct. 9, 1867. 

“DEAR Boys: Have just sent condensation of column Cable, and all 
else. I did not send election details, supposing you would have them from 
Press. I hope I did not err in this, as | might have given you a column. 
The Cable was good, and I sent to make sure, signing Warner's name.” 

Now, why should an affair of this kind—full as it is of meanness and hase- 
ness from beginning to end—be a matter of any interest to the public 
at all? What makes it worth while to comment on it? This, and this 
only—that it affects deeply the character and influence of the press, and on 
the character and influence of the press largely depends, in our opinion, 
the possibility of getting the country out of the slough of corruption in 
which it now wallows, without resort to very violent and dangerous remedies. 
The Sun’s theory that the exposure, even if well founded, affects nobody 
but Mr. Young, would, if correct, leave the Sun itself without the shadow 
of an excuse for making it. If Mr. Young were simply Mr. Young, the 
Sun could hardly justify the devotion of four columns to the publication 
of his private letters, and the exposure of his private affairs. What makes 
his doings and those of his friends in Philadelphia of the least importance 
to the world at large is that he has, during the last three eventful years, 
had almost entire control of one of the most important instruments for the 
moulding of public opinion in this country; and that the gentleman in 
Philadelphia who now acknowledges that he paid a man for whole months 
to steal despatches from another newspaper office, to be used for his own 
pecuniary benefit, was at the time he did it engaged in “educating the 
party” up to higher moral ground about the negro. Considering the kind 
of people some of the “educators” of the party during the last five years 
have been, the wonder is that it should be even as decent and well-behav: d 
as it is. 

It is almost impessible to overestimate the influence which a great 
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daily paper may exert on the fortunes of a public man; and if it make a 
profession of zeal and garnestness, of course its influence is all the greater. 
The mere ability which the editor of such a paper possesses of say- 
ing anything he pleases to fifty or sixty thousand persons six times a week, 
gives him enormous power, even if the things he says be never so foolish or 
absurd. Iteration is in our day one of the greatest of the social forces, 
and talent, learning, and logic have hard work to contend with it. But 
apart from his editorial comments altogether, he has, in the fact that he 
supplies and arranges news for the community, the means of making or 
marring almost any politician’s career. He may consign a man to obscurity, 
or keep him in it, by merely keeping silence about him, or by merely 
treating his doings or sayings as matters of slight importance, or by making 
inuendoes about his doings and sayings, or spreading false reports about 
him, or attributing base motives to him. Or he may pick out a worthless 
adventurer, without a single feature in his character or career to recom- 
mend him to the consideration of an honest man, and gradually puff him 
into fame and honor by respectful allusions, eulogistic “notices,” and 
elaborate reports of his speeches. How all this is done, and what effect it may 
produce on the reputation of the very best men and very worst men, any- 
body may see who will take the trouble to read the 7ribune’s Washington 
correspondence or its editorial articles during the Impeachment trial. 
Now, nobody will deny that the character of the men who control 
machinery of this kind is of the last importance to the community. It 
ought not to be in the hands of persons who have not earned the public 
confidence, and if it remains in the hands of persons who have forfeited 
public confidence, the country loses what is now almost the sole remaining 
instrument of reform. The influence of all other agencies on public affairs 
is comparatively slight. The periodical, and above all the daily, press is 
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engrossing more and more of public attention; and unless its morality 
grows with its strength, and the men who manage it, having so much 
to sell, are not respectable men, we might as well ask the knaves, 
without more ado, to divide our substance between them.  Politi- 
cians nobody trusts; the judiciary fewer trust every day; the pulpit 
has greatly declined in influence ; and if the newspapers go over to the 
enemy, and sit at his orgies, what is to become of us? It is therefore 
greatly to be regretted that Mr. Young has not been able to deny the 
genuineness of the letters, or else offer a satisfactory explanation of them. 
The bringing of a libel suit against the Sun does not meet the difficulty, 
because the libel suit cannot be tried for two years to come, and because 
we observe by Mr. Young's affidavit, on which the order of arrest was ob- 
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tained, that he does not meet any of the serious points raised by the letters | 


themselves. 
ART STUDY IN THE IMPERIAL SCHOOL AT PARIS. 
IT. 
GEROME. 


Amonea a set of French Bohemians the acclimation of a stranger is 
quick and kind—particularly, I may modestly say, an American stranger. 
Native saplings are apt to meet with rougher weather, as I shall perhaps 
have occasion to set forth on a future opportunity. But the American, at 
this moment, is the world’s Fortunatus. To be sure, among what I have 
called the rustic Parir ans, his elevation may involve something. Con- 
founded with the Brazilian, he has the responsible advantage of being 
putatively made out of money, and of being expected to talk Portuguese. 
In the first week of my school-life another nowveay, a little, yellow, kinky- 
headed Venezuelan, was pushed up with a great deal of pageantry, and a 
circle formed to see us embrace as compatriots. Then, too, confounded a 
little with the Englishman, he partakes with him the repute of knowing 
how to box, and is expected occasionally, when out of temper, to distribute, 
with the mere wind of his fist, the persons of his drama. You individu- 
ally, of course, may be neither Midas nor Milo; but, as we all know, the 
advantage next to holding three bowers and an ace, is the advantage of 
being suspected to hold them. 

There stood at first, however, between me and the perfect sympathy of 
my new comrades a barrier formed of the following articles: two rush- 
seat stools—one high and the other low, an easel made of deal, and a few 
napoléons for bien-renu. The most engaging freshman, until 
good for so much, is only experimental. A chronic looseness in the com- 
pliance has made the studio sceptical. Prompt loyalty to the en-reny, 
to tabourets major and minor, and to the easel, is a test. The committee 
who made this demand was composed of sachems of the school, young men 
of affairs, perfectly accustomed to that versatile grace with which a boon 
companion, if he is a Frenchman, can wriggle oftt of a proposed expense. 
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Settling these taxes was made the object of a mecting in the chamber 


occupied by the treasurer of this delegation, a fat youth with a Bourbon 


jaw. After some ciphering, the furniture was ordered, the bicn-« 
estimated and paid. And then our treasurer, expanding, made cofive at a 
little cooking-range which occupied the bottom of the closet whete his 
Sunday coat was, and handed it with effusion as we sat honorably on his 
bed, and rested two pudgy hands, finished with nails the shape of shoeing 
horns, upon my shoulders, as he said, with splendid hilarity, * You "ll find 
us gay, my friend ; you ‘Il not find us Calvinists.” 

Then, when the care of the kirschwasser bottle and the black soap had 
been farmed out to the marmoset in spectacles, my habilitation was com 
plete, and we were very cemfertable. 

We were particularly well attuned, I fancied, on the third morning ot 
my attendance. 


It was foggy as ever. On several days during the winter 


just past the fog has acted as special constable, and incontinently closed 


the school, where work was impossible. I had arrived early, and my com 
rades, less like human forms than blank misgivings, as of creatures moving 
about in worlds not realized, were arranging themselves in the tobacco 
smoke, setting palettes, filling pipes, trimming crayons, mofstening bits 
of bread, and wringing them into erasing-balls in the corners of handker 
chiefs. The creaking of easels, the banging of color-boxes and of stools 
put into place without much tenderness, formed an orchestra to which 
snatches of various student-songs were joined obligate by independent 
performers. All these doings, taken up with so much bustle in the morn 
ing twilight by such an incongruous and arbitranly joined party, reminded 
me for a long time of hotel scenes, when one staggers up by starlight in 
one’s sleep for a particular start, and knocks against dreaming waiters and 
impromptu breakfasters at an unconvincing teble Tote. Clinging to this 
fancy, I long managed to relieve the chill by imagining an adventurous 
and holiday situation, until presently the chill vanished, and the thing 
became easy as any routine becomes easy. 

The model, in his Antinous attitude, hung his curled head, poring over 
the promontories foymed by his breast and knee, and regardin 
to find 
familiarly, 


the 


‘y 


toes of his right foot, among which he seemed something 


fascinating. Blanc, leaning over my shoulder convineed 
himself of several errors in what I had done; his own sketch was beyond 
criticism, having rested inchoate within the notched perpendicular line 
with which many artists begin their design. Presently the Italian, who 
had several times thrown up his arms for relief, vielded to his ennui, and 
fairly nodded in slumber as he stood. Blanc, the idlest of capable crea 
tures, was outraged. 

“Mais la téte donc, sacrrrré—la téte, voyons, imbecile! he sputtered, 
and, rolling up a morsel of half-dried paint from a palette, he hit the man, 
with his exquisite aim, on the lips, where the color stuck. 

The fellow took it patiently, and apologetically showed his teeth in 
what was a tricolored smile. 

Two students were dexterously fencing with mahlsticks. He whom I 
have called the secretary was describing, with asthmatic laughter, an ad 


venture of the previous evening: 


“You see it was at the Chatelet, and Alphonse and the Grand Lou-lou 
and I, we determined to extirpate the clague. They were in full force, 
chiming in regularly, at every attitude of the premi¢re dame, with their 
cursed rataplan, like the clatter of an alarm-clock. We were safe in the 
Paradise, Alphonse, Grand Lou-lou, and 1, and an ally in the shape of a 
spirituel butcher. We leaned over the edge and mocked them, and then 
drew back invisible, like the wardrobe scene in Hernant. As for me, I am 
eloquent, and I gave them reasons. ‘ You insult the appreciation of com 
petent persons,’ I said to them; ‘there are gods in the gallery who can 
select the points better than you, idiots, cretins, poor five-centime crea 
tures, inappreciable change for a frane and a glass of wine, unhappy 
echoes, lemures, larve ius 





“Why, look you!” spoke up a student who had followed the recital 
with involuntary warmth, “ you assault the oldest tradition of the French 
I say you deliver yourself to combat the machinery of Talma, of 
Mars, of Victor Hugo himsel - 


stage! 





« Tiens, tiens,” said the secretary, surprised, “ it is the bambino / 
is the matter, bambino? 


What 
Who gave you an opinion, bambino? What do 
you know about the question, my excellent bambino?” 

“I,” said the poor marmoset, drawing back,—‘ I was in the elaque.” 

The door opened upon this; a singular subdued hiss ran round the 
room. 

lissp !—a scarcely audible sound that seemed to spread as the ripple of a 
petrifying spring. The great fellows and little fellows alike turned sage 
on the instant as the “ Patron” entered, and began to labor with as much 
assiduity as was compatible with the violent tension which possessed them. 
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The model also was affected, and changed from an automaton to a marble. 
The universal uproar had suddenly and confusingly fallen—the effect 
ordinarily perceived on the shutting of the door of a noisy room having on 
this occasion been exactly reproduced by the opening of one. M. Géréme, 
with the punctilio so sternly cherished by the Latin Quarter, uncovered at 
With a brisk step, he carried his hat to the 
dressing-room, where a peg is always left unoccupied for him, by a miracle 


the moment of entering. 


I have not yet learned to understand. 
decisively displaced the boy at the nearest easel, and took a good hard 
stare at the model from that point of view. 


Then, reappearing among us, he 


A year ago, I may remark by the way, M. Jean Léon Géréme was still 
In the effect made by his sooty hair the white threads 
were not evident, his eyes were quick and bright like living jets, and his 


to be called young. 
cheeks were still firm with flesh and blood. But a year ago he made a 
tour in the East, from which he came back in three months suddenly grey 
—it would seem as if he had slept awhile in Chillon. At the same time 
his broad olive forehead had turned to terra-cotta, his cheeks had chapped 
into fissures, and his eyes had changed from sparkling to glossy. The 
stamp of what is called a capable man. 

His finish and love of line are carried into his professorship, and, so to 
speak, make one of his class-mornings like one of his pictures. Beginning 
at a corner of the studio floor, as if it were the corner of a panel, he pro- 
gressively and minutely covers it with oversight, as he covers his pictures 
with drawing—slighting no person, omitting no duty, never failing, and 
never warning. His pupils come seriatim under his criticism, which is 
able, searching, adaptive—yet unsympathetic—conscientious, implacable, 
and admirable. He does not get sick and stay away ; he does not come 
back and deliver an afterthought: as his pictures are without atmosphere, 
80 his entertainment of the young intelligences committed to him is with. 
out perspective. To say this is, it seems to me, to describe a most excellent 
professor. His pupils accept him absolutely. 

And here I may allow myself for this once a little excursion into tech- 
nies, without which I could never finish my outline of Géréme as professor. 
I will try to save a few of the searching strictures that dropped every min- 
ute from his lips. As he began his round, a few of his earlier criticisms I 
could not hear, on account of distance. But I noticed the pantomime—com- 
menced in each case with a stare, in which the model was covered from just 
the same region in the air which had been occupied by the head of the 
pupil; then a study of the work ; then, perhaps, a little skirmishing with 
a mahl-stick or plumb-bob, introduced without interrupting the most un- 
hesitating monologue. In support of the latter, M. Géréme pretty con- 
stantly applied the gesture of the Gallic Minerva—the laying of the fore- 
finger on the nose, which is rhythmically tapped, while the head is thrust 
down and forward between the shoulders. In France, an argument, deliv- 
ered with the hands down, may be seductive and even imposing ; it is only 
when fortified with this gesture that it becomes irrefutable. In front of 
ane squatted a little fellow in a faded coat, Blavet, curled near my feet on 
a color-box. Directly Géréme himself had dropped easily into this unpre- 
tending posture, whence he delivered his oracle in nearly the attitude of 
an Oriental teacher : 

“ Observe,” he said, looking earnestly up—Blavet had begun a very 
neat drawing—* your muscles are inlaid against one another. They are 
There is a something—that is not the vivacity of flesh. Go 
next Sunday to the Louvre and observe some of the drawings of Raphael. 


carpentered, 


He does not use so much work as you, yet one feels the elasticity of his 
flesh, packed together of contractile fibres, based upon bone, and sheathed 
in satin. You tell me you will express that texture afterward. I tell you 
Raphael expressed it from the first stroke!” 
Behind me stood Grand Gus, painting, with his scrub of hair picked 
out fibre by fibre, like a Fan negro’s, until it made a smouldering halo 
against the window. 
“Your color rages,” said the master; “that of the model is lambent. 
Besides, your figure is tumbling, it is not on its legs. I will save you labor 
by telling you the simplest way of correcting this. Turn the canvas up- 
side down and draw it over. The error is radical.” 

To another he said: “You do not yet understand the continuity of 
forms in nature. You accent too highly. That is vulgarity. For in- 
stance: it appears to you that the internal and external vastus, when 
gathered in at the knee, cause a break in the outline, like the cap of a 
pillar. You are deceived, and should use your 
eves: the accent is not in the line, it is in the shading beside the line, and 
even there far more slightly than you think. 


Similarly, under the calf. 


The N 


| never, breaks a line.” 
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the forearm. You make a hideous saliency. Nature never, absolutely 
* 

I was listening intently to these dicta, which were at all events the 
compressed results of a life of study, drinking in all I could hear, and 
oblivious of the course of things. It was as if I had had my head under 
the minute-hand of the Tuileries clock: a dig in the side from some kind 
soul admonished me that the master was waiting. I yielded my place, and 
allowed myself to be minutely devastated like the rest. It was a criticism 
from which I emerged an older man. 

By half-past ten the model was a painful spectacle from fatigue. Afraid 


| to stir, he had been for some time rolling the muscles of his trunk, which 


| pale, and his feet red and swollen. 


alertness and directness of his movements still continue, and give him the | 


ran in sullen waves down his figure, for the purpose of easing himself. 
No one showed him the least consideration, although his flesh had become 
When the last pupil bad been stricken 
helpless, and Géréme had set us all vibrating like mandarins in response 
to his comprehensive bow—after the smallest boy had gracefully and pret- 
tily helped him on with his overcoat—the Italian, sighing, descended from 
his eminence in what was hardly a Greek manner, and most of us remem. 
bered that we were hungry and thirsty. So we all flocked out ; all but 
the constitutionally penniless Blanc. 


ENGLAND, 


Lonpon, April 16, 1869. 
THE great surprise of the last fortnight has been Mr. Lowe’s budget. 
We had looked forward to it with uneasy anticipations of increased taxation. 
There still remains to be paid the balance of that endless Abyssinian bill, 
only about half of some nine million pounds sterling having as yet been 
settled. Then the revenue has ceased to show that elasticity which dis. 


| tinguished it in the halcyon Palmerstonian period ; the commercial depres- 
| sion of the last two years has been only too distinctly felt, and there was 
/ no room for a Chancellor of the Exchequer to come down to the House, as 


| in exuberant eloquence the marvellous buoyancy of our resources. 


Mr. Gladstone used to do, with a grand flourish of trumpets, and proclaim 
Mr. 


| Lowe’s manner in bringing forward the budget was appropriate to a 


humbler frame of mind; his speech was as dry as that of the tradesman 
who presents you with a long-due bill; and he suffered from the additional 
disadvantage that, owing to an infirmity of sight, he was obliged to pick 
his way slowly, as it were, through the labyrinth of figures, occasionally 
stumbling, and having to recover himself painfully. And yet Mr. Lowe's 
speech, though it showed none of Mr. Gladstone’s singular power of making 
financial statements amusing, had in itself the materials for a great oratori- 


cal effect. He had carefully prepared a great surprise for his audience, 


| although his mode of announcing it rather deadened than heightened the 





Here again, the vein crosses | 


intended shock to their nerves. The beginning of his speech enumerated 
all the difficulties in our way, the unsatisfactory state of some of the taxes, 
the monstrous bill hanging over us for the catching of poor Theodore, and 
the various difficulties which rendered our prospect less brilliant than it 
has been for years. And then suddenly, when we were prepared for a 
blow, and only asked ourselves upon what unwounded place he could find 
room to lay the scourge of taxation, behold! he turned round and presented 
us with a gift. The end of his speech was an enumeration of a long list of 
taxes to be abolished, as pleasant as ever fell from the lips of Mr. Gladstone, 
and a good deal more surprising. The tax upon post-horses, which has 
been a great cause of the inconvenience of British cabs; the tax upon fire 
insurance, which was one of the most indispensable facts of our financial 
system ; the duty upon corn, which, though insignificant in amount, was 
the last remnant of the old protective system, and raised £900,000 in the 
year, are all to be removed ; a penny is to be taken off the income tax (now 
at 6d. in the pound), and several minor alterations will tell in the same 
direction. If it isasked by what magic this agreeable peroration was tacked 
on to so gloomy an exordium, the answer is tolerably simple. The revenue 
of the year just elapsed * was sufficient to pay about half the Abyssinian 
bill; the reductions which have been made in the army and navy admin- 
istration by the energy of the new ministers would enable us to pay the 
other half by the end of the year just beginning; and we should thus es- 
tablish an equilibrium. A large surplus is then produced by certain alter- 
ations in the mode of collecting taxes, of which the substantial result is the 
anticipation of half a year’s revenue in certain departments of direct tax- 
ation. Thus the assessed taxes, which under our present system would 
be paid in three instalments, will be collected in one sum in January next. 
We shall pay nothing in October, as we should have done according to 


— 





* The finincial year is reckoned to the 5th of April. 
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the old rule; but in January we shall anticipate the payment of the Octo- | 


ber following. It is admitted that the proposed method of raising the 
taxes will be a great improvement upon certain old-fashioned arrange 
ments at present existing. We are therefore promised a considerable 
reduction of inconvenient taxes, and an improved financial system, at the 
price of anticipating certain payments by some months. The budget will 
be in a state of equilibrium, and the bill for the Abyssinian expedition 
finally settled. If we indulge in no more little wars, we shall profit by 
our reduced expenditure in the year after next. 

The budget, of which this is a general account, is certainly one of the 
cleverest that has been produced for many years; and although some 
doubts are expressed as to its soundness in certain respects, and especially 
as to the policy of raising so large a sum at one particular epoch of the 
year, I think it has met with as general approval as could be expected. 
It will probably be passed without material modification, and will be a new 
feather in the cap of the present ministry. Meanwhile, in spite of this in- 
genious device, our economical fit still continues, and any reforms which 
involve an increased expenditure have a very poor chance of obtaining 
attention. 


Of the battle which still rages over the Irish Church I shall say 
nothing ; for although the talking continues, and is likely to continue, 
nothing new has been developed of any great importance in regard to 
party strategy. Mr. Disraeli has, indeed, given notice of certain amend- 
ments, of which it is apparently the purpose to save as much as possible 
out of the fire. They will of course be rejected ; but they probably indi- 
cate the line of policy which will be taken by the Conservatives in the 
House of Lords. The phrase which I have just used, of “ saving out of the 
fire,” is borrowed from a speech of Lord Stanley’s, which perhaps deserves 
a passing notice. Lord Stanley’s silence during the debates on the bill 
has been significant; it confirms an opinion which I have already ex- 
pressed, that he, as well as Mr. Disraeli, would be only too glad of any 
decent compromise which would put the question finally on one side. In 
this most sensible men would differ little: so long as the Establish- 
nent is abolished decisively, it matters little what waifs and strays of the 
property of the clergy may be carried with them; but the evident luke- 
warmness which he displays is not very favorable to Lord Stanley’s politi- 
cal position. He has been regarded as one of our most promising states- 
men, but it seems to be very doubtful whether he has the necessary quali- 
fications for high political success. A cool-headed, practical, unimaginative 
man, he has been placed by his family connections on the Conservative 
side; but, in reality, he sympathizes as little as a man can well do with 
conservatism of the ordinary type. He is rather of a cynical disposition ; 
is apt to say, “ These are my opinions; take them or leave them. I don’t 
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much care which ; only let us proceed to business.” There is much that is | 
useful about the tone of mind thus indicated ; but it is scarcely one to lead | 


him into any prominent position. 
he awakes none in his followers. 


Having little enthusiasm in his nature, 
Conservatives think little of a man who 


evidently adopts their creed quite indifferently, as a matter of hereditary pro- | 


priety ; and Liberals can’t quite forgive one who has not.the courage boldly 
to avow the conclusions to which his logic should obviously iead him. On 
this matter of the Irish Church especially, he has rather tried to shirk the 
whole question, and has lost an opportunity of showing independence of 
party ties. With his great name and undoubted abilities, he has a certain 
position secured to him; but I do not think he will ever be a genuine 
leader in politics. 

The best type of the rigorous Conservative at present existing is the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, and I mention his name on account of a remarkable part 


which he took in a late debate. Lord Russell seems to have made up his mind | 


to stick to the last to his work of reforming the British Constitution. He 
began life by supporting the Reform Bill of 1832, and he has just produced 


a bill of which the ultimate consequences may be highly important. It is | 


& measure for permitting the creation of life peerages. There are various 


precautionary restrictions, such as that only twenty-six are to be created 


in all, and only four in any year; that they are to be selected from men 


who have held high offices in the state, or served ten years in the House | 


of Commons, or been highly distinguished for literature and science. The 
advantage of such a measure is obvious, as it would enable many distin- 


guished persons to be placed in the House of Lords who would not wish to | 
| the Quality, Purchase, Care, and the Diseases most frequently encountered, 


support the burden of a hereditary peerage; whilst ministers naturally 
feel at present that they must be careful in increasing the ranks of the 
House, when their action necessarily extends to future generations. Un- 
doubtedly, too, the place which the House occupies in public esteem would 
be greatly improved by the addition of a few eminent names; probably, 


-_ 
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if good appointments were made, the life peers would be able in no long 
time to sway the decisions of the hereditary dignitaries, many of whom 
take more interest in horse-racing than in legislation. 


It is equally Alear 
that the two systems would very likely illustrate the danger of putting a 
new piece in an old garment ; and that the absurdities of hereditary legis 
lation would come into new prominence when the ancient and the 
modern systems were exhibited side by side. It was evident that these or 
similar considerations rather perplexed the Lords ; that they could not quite 
settle whether it was desirable to welcome, or to be jealous, of the proposed 
infusion of new blood. Lord Cairns seemed to be taken by surprise, and 
delivered a rather incoherent criticism. The Marquis of Salisbury, on the 
other hand, accepted the proposal warmly, though coming from his political 
antagonists. It seemed that he was so annoyed by the calmness of the 
noble assembly to which he has been elevated from the excitement of the 
Commons, that he rejoiced over any prospect of introducing new elements 
of controversy. As he very truly said, the peers now represent almost ex 
clusively the landed interests, and anything which gave a voice to*the 
other classes would infallibly improve the value of their debates. The 
matter has been referred to a select committee ; but the fact that so gallant 
a Conservative should have received the proposed change in such a spirit 
is significant enough; and it is highly probable that a measure will be 
carried which, we may hope, will form a starting-point for more effectual 
remedies in future. 

To leave political speculations, I may notice the appearance of Mr. 
Lecky’s new book, on the history of morality from Augustus to Charle 
magne. Mr. Lecky has to some extent succeeded, though with unequal 
power, to the mantle of Mr. Buckle. He has an amount of reading which 
is perfectly astonishing in so young a man, and displays its results in a 
style always graceful if sometimes a little monotonous. His present book, 
so far as I h&ve had an opportunity of looking into it, is an improvement 
in many respects upon his past: the subject is singularly interesting, treat 
ing both of the speculative theories of morality and of the practical illus 
tration in the lives of men. To my mind, the argumentative part, which 
consists principally dof a defence of the intuitive doctrine of morality, 
grounded on what I hold to be a misunderstanding of the utilitarian 
philosophy, is decidedly weak ; but the rest of the book will be found full 
of interest, and it may probably be reckoned as the best product of the 
present season. 








Correspondence. 
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A CORRECTION FROM MR. McCARTHY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: Kindly permit me to disclaim the authorship of the article in 
Putnam’s Magazine on Thomas Carlyle, which your critic to-day ascribes 
tome. The article is not mine, and I have not vet read it; but if what I 
have heard elsewhere of its authorship be correct, the mistake made by 
your critic is a high though undeserved compliment to me. 


Faithfully yours, Justin McCartTuy. 
APRIL 29, 1869. 





Notes. 


LITERARY. 

Docror Horack BusuwNELL is engaged in the preparation of a work 
which will assuredly attract attention just now, and procure for its author 
a great deal of sympathy—for he is certain to be well abused. “ Woman 
Suffrage, or the Reform against Nature,” is the title he gives it; and no 
one who knows the character of his writings will expect the body of the 
book to be any less forcible in manner than this defiant title-page. It will 
be published by Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co—Mr. D. Van Nostrand 
has in press a dozen or more new books of a character so technical as to 
make it not worth our while to mention them to the general public. One, 
however, of his forthcoming publications some of our readers may like to 
see ; nobody can ever know too much “ horse,” and sooner or later we al! 
“trade” or buy. It is “ Notes on Horses for Cavalry Service, embodying 








with Lessons for Bitting the Horse and Bending the Neck,” by Brevet- 
Major Arnold, of the Fifth Cavalry. Mr. Edward A. Pollard, believing 
that Mr. Jefferson Davis will never be tried—for he is safe in England, 
where he has lescended to “the commonplaces of trade”—and believing 

















do4 The 


that therefore the times are now ripe for publishing a history of Davis’s 
Confederate administration, will soon issue such a work, which will be sold 
Mr. Pollard esteems this historical biography to be his 
Tosay 


by book agents. 
best work, and there is no doubt that it will be interesting reading. 
that its author is nothing if not rhetorical would not be telling the truth, 
though he is often amusingly stilted, for he can write vigorously and tell a 
his character for accuracy is fair, and he had ex- 
We should judge, too, that he sets 


plain tale when he likes ; 
ceptionally good means of information. 
out with a true conception of the dimensions of his principal figure—a 
Brummagem “statesman” (and of the Southern type at that), if ever there 
was one. Another work relating to our civil war is soon to be pub- 
lished by subscription in England. Its title is “ Letters on the American 
Rebellion,” and it is composed of selections from the letters which were 
written in the course of our troubles to various English journals, by Mr. S 
A. Goddard, an American long resident in the neighborhood of Birming- 





ham. Mr. Bright speaks well of Mr. Goddard’s labors, which no doubt had 
value. Rev. Samuel May, jr., of Leicester, Mass., will receive the subscrip- 


tions of Americans who may wish a copy of Mr. Goddard’s book, and the 
price of it, as delivered in New York, will be a guinea. 
pupils who have to do with the study of German will be glad to hear that 
Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt have in press “ A Compendious German Gram- 
mar” and “ A German Reader in Prose and Verse,’ 
Whitney, of Yale. Professor Whitney aims to furnish in these works the 
best practical aids to the student, and at the same time to put him in the 
way of getting what general grammatical and philosophical training 
the study can be made to yield without interfering with the pursuit of the 
main object. Both the ends aimed at will, we have no doubt, be attained. 
Professor Whitney is a lover of philology in its wide sense; but, on the 
other hand, he has successfully assisted beginners in German for the past 
fifteen years in his place as a member of the Yale body of instructors. A 
model text-book we may certainly expect from him. 





—The inevitable moving of the Ist of May affects the publishers also. 
Messrs. T. Nelson & Sons have gone from Grand Street to 52 Bleecker, and 
reinforce the group of firms already established in that region—Messrs. 
Charles Scribner & Co., Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Son, James Miller, Messrs. 
C. B. Richardson & Co., and Messrs. J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. Messrs. 


N 


All teachers and | 


Fields, Osgood & Co.,on the other hand, have removed to the corner of | 


Waverley Place and Broadway, 
Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. leads off. Mr. D. Van Nostrand has gone up 
from the corner of Broadway and John Street to more commodious quar- 
ters, in a store that extends from 23 Murray Street to 27 Warren ; but still 
publisher. Mr. Allen Ebbs has left Chambers Street, 


is a “‘ down-town ” 


to join the group which the firm of | 


Purposes of the Founders of Massachusetts ” 
’ prepared by Professor | 
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should expect from the high siete of the editor, the selection is gen. 
erally very good. Such articles as “ The Electric Light for Lighthouses 
and Ships,” “ Photography,” “Gas as a Calorific Agent,” will interest not 
only engineers but all physicists and the general reader. A great amount 
of information is contained in each number, and the price is reasonable 
compared with that of other similar works. 

—A correspondent sends us an epigram by the late Washington Allston, 
the painter, which was probably never before published. Even the trifles 
of a distinguished man have a value for the new generation such as he never 
would have put upon them : 

ON THE DOMES OF THE STATE HOUSE AND EXCHANGE COFFEE-HOUSE. 


O wondrous town! what wondrous ways thou hast 
To show the wond’ ring world thy wondrous taste ! 
Go, starveling connoisseurs ! repair to Rome, 

And feast your eyes with Peter's empty dome! 
Such flimsy piles great Boston scorns to raise ; 

She solid puc ding | loves, not empty praise. 

Hence from afar, to Epicurean eyes, 

Two mighty emblems of her taste arise, 

To Phebrs’ table, offered by his lover— 

An Indian Pudding this, and that the Cover. 


—We have received from the authors, in pamphlet form, the lectures 
delivered last January in Boston, before the Lowell Institute, by George F, 
Ellis, D.D., and Emory Washburn, LL.D. The former, on “The Aims and 
and “Their Treatment of Ip. 
truders and Dissentients,” were discussed, on occasion of their repetition 
here in New York, in the Nation of April 1. A careful perusal of these 
two lectures as now printed, and greatly enlarged by citations which would 
have consumed too much time in the delivery, only increases our sense of 
their importance, and our desire that they should be as widely read as possible. 
They have, of course, gained in interest by the citations referred to, and the 
theory they maintain is so much the more firmly established—is indeed an 
past question. We are led also to modify the remark that Dr. Ellis neg 
lected to indicate a principal cause of the failure of the’ Puritan experi. 
ment—the operation, namely, of the English common law in spite of the 
charter assumption of complete jurisdiction over the territory of the colony. 
It was no part of the lecturer's purpose to account for this failure, his object 
being simply to present the historical facts which alone furnish the key to 
the so-called Puritan intolerance and cruelty, and for want of a knowledge 
or clear appreciation of which the acts of the founders of Massachusetts have 
been so curiously misjudged both by their friends and their enemies. If we 
are not mistaken, this service has been performed for the first time by Dr. 
Ellis, and, as a natural consequence, the greater part of his first lecture is 
devoted to insisting upon the right view to take of the purposes of Win- 


| throp and his brethren—“ to construct a commonwealth out of a church, 


| and to administer all civit affairs by church members.” 


and is to be at 436 Broome Street, near the cluster of firms that have | 


made that neighborhood well known as a bookselling district—the Apple- 
tons, Mr. Carleton, Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, Messrs. Routledge & Sons, 
Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt, Messrs. Sheldon & Co., Mr. G. 8. Wilcox, and Mr. 
Widdleton. Mr. Christern has come down a little from the region of 
Union Square, and is now in University Place, at No. 14. Messrs. B. Wes- 
termann & Co. go to meet him as far as 471 Broadway. Mr. E. Steiger 
some time ago removed from William Street to Frankfort. 

—The last three or four years will be memorable in the literary history 
of this country for the great number of new periodicals that have been 
Van Nostrand’s Eclectic Engineering Magazine is, however, the 
only American periodical which is devoted exclusively to engineering, 
although in England and on the Continent several are devoted to this 
subject. As the high price of these foreign journals has prevented their 
circulation on this side of the Atlantic, the want of a good magazine deal- 
ing exhaustively with this specialty has been greatly felt by engineers. 
This want will be in a great measure supplied by the work before us if it 
can be kept up to its present high standard. But it has one defect too im- 
portant to pass by in silence, namely, the want of illustrations, for the few 
woodcuts it contains are scarcely worthy of the name. Such woodcuts are 
suitable enough for geometrical diagrams, but elaborate engineering works 


issued. 


can be properly illustrated only by the aid of full-page lithographs or | 


engravings. As several methods of applying photography to printing on 
stone and steel are now in operation in this city, where Van Nostrand’s is 
published, it seems as if some use might be made of them. It is the prin- 
cipal ad-antage of these methods that they reproduce the most elaborate 
drawings with cheapness as well as precision. The value of such essays 

s “ The Moldau Suspension Bridge at Prague,” for mstance, or “ An Eng- 
lish Locomotive,” would be greatly increased even by a woodcut. As the 
articles are generally brief, forty or fifty are contained in each number. 
Most of them are taken from foreign engineering journals ; and, as we 
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In the second lec 
ture we get some idea of the amount of material which undoubtedly exists 
in illustration of its subject, and which we may trust Dr. Ellis will elaborate 
as he finds leisure. The treatment of the Quakers is described with reason- 
able fulness and fairly weighed, and the distinction between the original 
Friends and those of the present day deservedly enforced. 

—Dr. Ellis’s lectures are an excellent introduction (as they were in point 
of time antecedent) to Prof. Washburn’s on “ Slavery as it once prevailed in 
Massachusetts.” This lecture, though by no means polemical in form or 
spirit, is in effect a rejoinder to Mr. Geo. H. Moore’s “ carpet-bag ” “ History 
of Massachusetts” (may he pardon us the expression!) The eeneney : 
this gentleman’s special pleading was pointed out in the Nation of May 2 
1866, and his suppressions and perversions very ably shown up in the han 
ton Advertiser of Sept. 18, following. Prof. Washburn begins by recalling 
the notions that prevailed throughout Christendom, at the time of the found- 
ing of Massachusetts, in regard to slavery and the slave-trade ; and the exist- 
ing state, or rather the non-existence, of international law as now understood 
and respected. Next, the limitations of the Massachusetts charter as to tlie 
making of laws inconsistent with those of the mother country, and the spe- 
cial safeguards thrown about the slave-trade with the colonies, are dwelt 
upon ; and finally the first organic act declarative of Massachusetts’ inten- 
tion in regard to slavery—Mr. Moore’s cheval de bataille—is analyzed, and 
shown to be as unfriendly to the spread of slavery as was consistent with the 
limitations alluded to. There can be no doubt that, whatever the practice 
of the people was, the legal construction of the ninety-first article of the 
“ Body of Liberties” of 1641 could only have given freedom to the issue of 
slaves on Massachusetts soil ; so that it is correct to say that after that date 
no slave was legally born in Massachusetts. As for “establishing ” slavery, 
the article did nothing of the kind. Prof. Washburn gives many interest- 
ing particulars as to the number of slaves heid at different times in Massa- 
chusetts, and the mitigation of their treatment caused, among other things, 
by their very paucity ; and also makes very clear the emancipating power 
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and intent of the “ Bill of Rights” in that clause of it by which slavery per- 
jshed in the courts after 1780. As a reply to some of the minor arguments 
with which Mr. Moore seeks to make out his case, the explanation on p. 19 
of seemingly inconsistent and unsettled action on the part of the General 
Court, seems to us particularly good. 

—We have just been having so great a journalistic scandal in this 
city—a scandal without a parallel, so far as we know, in the history of the 
American press—that, in comparison with it, almost any event in the world 
of journalism seems like a ripple beside a wave. It is, however, a note- 
worthy fact that the London Review is just dead. We may say that it is 
dead ; it has been merged in the Eraminer—the journal which Leigh Hunt 
founded, and which, though less known over here than the London Revicir, 
was always a better paper both in politics and in literature. It was not so 
much better, however, that its consent to the merging need have been diffi- 
cult to obtain. But what was worse in the unregretted London Review than 
its insufficiency was its self-sufficiency—though that word is not wide enough 
either; it was apt to seem to be a cheaper sort of Saturday Review, and 
the tone which.is nearly intolerable in the latter paper was often quite so 
in the former. The Saturday's vulgar superciliousness, its prejudices and 
wilful misunderstandings, its smartness, which often suggests the brilliant 


satirical young man fresh from the university, and which get it the applause | 


of its worst readers, can be borne within consideration of the ability, courage, 
and real learning which it displays about as constantly as it displays its 
Cjsagreeable traits—that is to say, the cases are few in which it does not 
approve itself learned, able, and nobody’s servant. But, in comparison with 
its exemplar, the London Review was like that sort of second-rate English- 


men which a good authority declares to be wholly unendurable by gods or | 


men, and the latter, with considerable unanimity, will acquiesce contentedly 


in its decease. It was as disagreeable as pretentiousness must be. It sounds | 
as if it might be true enough that the paper had the assistance of some of the | 


Saturday Reviewers ; but they were not the best, we may be sure ; and of these 
the contributions may very likely have been such as the Saturday had de- 
clined to receive, or such as even the writers would not have asked it to 
accept. One symptom of the decline of the London Review found its way into 
the papers some two or three monthsago. The firm of T. T. Clark & Co., who 
publish a good many valuable works, as most of our clerical readers know, 
discovered that books which they had sent out to editors for notice 


might pretty regularly be found shortly after on the stalls ef the second- 


, 


hand dealers. Thereupon they marked their “ editors’ copies,” and were 
not long in finding which paper was the offender. A note addressed to the 
editor called forth no more civil reply than that their books were worth- 
less, and were sold without being reviewed because they were not worth 


reviewing—a reply which, doubtless, was not the truth of the matter. So | 


far as now appears, the English weekly press is all the stronger, as regards 


both honesty aad ability, for the demise of the London, as also for that of the | 
And, as the weekly press is 


Reader, which perished some two years ago. 
furnishing perhaps the most influential portion of English literature, we may 
be glad to see it weeded of its weaker and less worthy members. There is 
still the Atheneum, with its fund of literary information ; and the Saturday 
Review, to correct the Athenewum’s continual blundering in criticism ; and 
the absolutely honest and candid, if somewhat too ethereal and somewhat 
whimsical, Spectator, to supplement the Saturday Review by doing justice 
and showing mercy, inculcating the higher morality, and setting an exam- 
ple of true refinement as distinguished rom superfineness. 

—Whatever may be the rate of speed at which the Hebrew people are, 
of their own motion, coming over from Judaism to the beliefs of some of the 
Christian sects, it is not, apparently, a rate of speed which is much acceler- 
ated by the missionary society which is styled the “ Society for the Conver- 
sion of the Jews.” It is doubtful if conscientious labor was ever in the 
world more persistently and entirely wasted than by this body of men. It 
may be said that the gain of even one convert in a century would amply 
justify a century of labor and incalculable expense. But to this plea one 
of the possible replies is to urge the consideration that all souls must be 
esteemed of equal value, and that there are a great many races Which resist 
conversion with so much less success than the Hebrew, that to attack that 
race any more seems like a misappropriation, so to speak, of the revenues 
of the church. The less savage tribes of negroes, for example, and some 
of the South Sea Islanders, could be brought over by scores for the same 
amount of money and degree of effort which are now expended in the 
Christianizing of the one Jew and a half which is said to be the reward of a 
year’s exertion on the part of each British missionary ; and we suppose the 
same result is obtained pretty exactly by the services of his American breth- 
ren. The Pell Mall Gazette quotes from the “ Jewish Records ” of the British 
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society some passages, which no doubt are characteristic ones, for the Gazette: 
is fair, and which are not encouraging to the supporters of the mission. One 
old man, we are told, a Polish Prussian Jew of eighty vears of age, when 
approached upon the subject of religion, received the minister in the spirit 
indicated in these words, which are those of the minister himself: 
say, as soon as he heard the name of Jesus, he uttered the most fearful oaths, 


“Sad to 
and ran away as fast as his old legs could carry him.” Another, a shop 
keeper, was “so baflled and perplexed” by the arguments used by the mis 
sionary, “that he beat his head and beard in great agitation, and declared 
he would never give up the Talmud.” Anotlier who was preached to “im 
mediately pretended to be deaf ;” but the efforts have not been wholly lost 
in his case, for “years ago” he “would not listen at all.” Another re 
marked that he was “tired of the tracts, and advised us to sell and circulate 
old Hebrew books, as being more useful and interesting.” Another com 
plained of the sinfulness of mankind, and indeed of his own sins; but then 
he showed also “an inveterate antipathy to Jesus.” Another, an old 
clothesman, denied with great firmness that the Messiah had appeared, be 
cause if He had he should not be obliged to stand there in the fair selling 
hats. All things considered, we submit that money given to the missions 
which work among a people whose ability and obstinacy are so well known, 
and whose attitude towards Christianity is what the instances above given 
pretty fairly indicate, is money ill employed. To be sure, the attitude of 
the Jews towards Christianity is not always one of decided and active hos 
tility ; but generally it is so at the moment when the missionaries are argu 
ing with them, and that is the important moment. 


—The literature of Ritualism grows rapidly in England, and on the 
whole it is creditable to the ability of the Anglo-Catholics, and is not more 
discreditable to their candor and good temper than is commonly the case in 
the polemics of the English Church, which, if it has given rise to many 
exquisite specimens of controversial writing, has also afforded opportuni 
for a deal of small spitefulness, and even for a certain amount of what, not 
to put too fine a point on it, might be described as pigheadedness and bru 
tality and fatuousness. What, for instance, can be said of the Irish bishop 
—soon to be disestablished—who, a month or so ago, publicly expressed his 
wish that “ Bill Gladstone ” might speedily go to what Mr. Mantilini called 
the “ demnition bow-wows?” Or what to this line of remark, which was taken 
up by a Mr. Puxley at the same conference, where his Grace of Cork freed 
his mind: “ Let them hope that their dear Queen, God bless her! would not 
perjure herself. Let her own good sense tell her not to perjure herself. It 
was a cowardly thing of Gladstone to take this opportunity, when a poor 
woman was on the throne, to confuse her, and endeavor to make her commit 


perjury. If Prince Albert were alive, he would not dare to do it . the 
traitor . . . the renegade,” and so forth? To do the Ritualists justice, they 


do not so often as their High Church enemies descend to such a point as 


that. 
advantage of their opponents in all their arguing on the given premises, 


And we do not Know that we should not say that they have the 


though on what we consider the true question—which, however, an ordi- 
nary churchman is debarred from urging—they seem altogether in the 
wrong, and doomed to ultimate defeat in spite of the headway they are 
now making. They fight against the stars in their courses—to say nothing 
of their being on bad terms with Rome. 

—These remarks are suggested by a contribution now before us, which 
Mr. A. R. Mowbray, an Oxford publisher, has recently been making to 
the store of lighter weapons in the Anglo-Catholic armory. It con 
sists of nine or ten pairs of contrasted pictures—after the manner of 
Pugin’s * Contrasts "—setting forth what in the Ritualistic nomenclature is 
styled “The Deformation” and the Reformation. The “ Reformation ” 
is of course the Ritualistic movement, while the “Deformation” is the 
“glorious Reformation ” in which Protestantism has hitherto rejoiced. The 
first pair of pictures illustrate a rubric in the Book of Common Prayer, which 
reads as follows: “ Chancels shall remain as they have done in times past. 
And here it is to be noted that such Ornaments of the Church and the Min 
isters thereof, at all times of their ministration, shall be retained and be in 
use as were in the Church of England, by the Authority of Parliament, in 
the Second Year of the Reign of King Edward the Sixth.” 
engravings gives us an elaborate altar, with candles according to rule, all 
prepared for the celebration of the Mass. Behind the altar is a painted 
window. The other one shows us a table that looks like a piece of kitchen 
furniture. It stands under a patched window, through one of the panes of 
which passes the stovepipe of a box-stove. Beside it are a dust-pan and brush, 
Beneath it are family- 


One of the two 


and a hat, overcoat, and cane are lying upon it. 
vaults. Everything is made to look squalid and irreverent. 
are taken through a number of church scenes: the “ Reformation” singers 


Thus we 


a od 
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are boys sitting orderly in the choir, and evidently chanting sweetly. The 
“ Deformation ” singing-loft, on the other hand, presents a sad spectacle ; vir- 
tuosi, inattentive young women, bass-viols, and fiddles unite to make discord. 
The bad “ Ringers” are if anything worse than the bad “Singers.” The 
merely nominal Christians who pull the bell-ropes in the Deformed Church 
are busily engaged in smoking pipes and swigging beer in the tower. But 


making a joyful noise of chimes. 
good many of our readers. Seriously, we suppose it to be at least a not 


Stuarts and the Georges. 

—The Dauphin literature has not, we find, grown more entertaining 
and exciting in proportion as it has grown more voluminous; but there are 
people whom it will interest to hear that another claimant to the French 
throne that was has been unearthed, and an English book has been written 
about him. The new story begins like the old ones. Louis XVII. did not 
die in the Temple, but was removed to a place of safety on the other side of 
the Channel, where he lived and died as Augustus Meves, a music composer. 
Somehow the Augustus Meves who was substituted for him in the prison 
was not suffered to remain, but was removed and replaced by a little deaf 
and dumb boy. A commission sent by the Committee of Public Safety to 
examine the unknown Dauphin are declared to have made a report, in 
which they said that to all their questions to the child they could get no 
answers at all. Wedo not know that we have any other bit of evidence 
to offer as an inducement to any one to buy the book in question: that 
much may be got from it. at any rate. 


reproducing photographs ; and from a later account, given in a supplement 
for April 2 of the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, it would appear to be the 
farthest advance yet made in the art. One who has seen specimens of this 
“ Albertotype ” writes that they are in no respect inferior to the prints pro- 
duced chemically—are as clear, as soft, as strong in tone, while in cheap- 
ness, durability, and independence of the fading effect of exposure to light 
they are superior. The picture is impressed directly upon the desired 
material, be it stiff card, glazed surface, copper-plate paper, or any ordinary 
kind ; and the color, dissolving neither in water nor spirits, but in the oil 
of turpentine, we suppose to be printers’ ink. This is all we can guess of a 
process which preserves, in photographs after nature, the finest shades and 
the minutest detail, that will bear inspection under a magnifier without 
betraying the fact that they are prints. Already regret is expressed 
for the expense to which the inventors of the carbon process have gone in 
developing it, since it now seems likely to be superseded at once, not even 
retaining the advantage of producing fac-similes in color. The Albertotype 
does the same. Everybody can guess what this will lead to, and there is 
yet a chance of an original publication—a daily illustrated newspaper that 
can dispense with engravers. 


A NEW SOUTHERN AUTHOR.* 

How much credence ought to be given to the statements of “John 
Capelsay, of Natchez,” who styles himself “ Mr. Page’s executor,” and 
who, after announcing the first of these books upon its title-page as a novel, 
proceeds in its preface, and also in that of the subsequent story of “ Ben 
Eccles,” to claim that they should be received as veritable autobiographies, 
we are unable to determine. There is an improbability in the supposition 
that a man should spend the latter part of his life in writing a succession 
of stories about himself and his neighbors, and locking them up, one after 
another, in his desk for his executor to find and publish ; but, after grant- 
ing due weight to that improbability, and taking also into account the fact 
that the style of the prefaces and of the executor’s occasional notes is very 
like that of the stories which they accompany, there is little or nothing in 
the manner or the matter of the books themselves which it would do to 
adduce as internal evidence that any intentional mystification has been 
practised on the reader. In any case, it isa matter of no great impor- 
tance. “ Abraham Page, Esq.,” may very likely be mythical ; but whether 
or not the account given of the genesis of the books which bear his name 
be incorrect, there can be no doubt that the books themselves have a gen- 
uine biographic flavor about them. To read them is to get much the same 
kind of pleasure that one finds in listening to the talk of a shrewd, sen- 
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sible old man, such as one occasionally meets in out-of-the-way country 
places, who, having spent all his days in one spot, has been colored by his 


| surroundings to the very marrow, and whose judgments on men and 


the Reformed singers are devotionally, and with rhythmic movements, | 
The little volume will, we fear, gratify a | 


wholly unjust attack on the unseemly ways which still obtain in many of | 
the parishes that fell into the slough of carelessness in the evil days of the | 


things, if they have the defect of being provincial and narrow, have also 


| the virtue of resulting fairly from his own observations. His opinions may 


or may not be valuable ; they are, perhaps, more than likely not to be so ; 
but it is quite possible to listen to them with interest and pleasure, and 
not to care in the least about the soundness of the conclusions he draws 
from his premises. “'Te-rewth,” as the Vermont collegian announced jn 
his valedictory essay, is doubtless “the element and the aliment of the 
rational mind ;” but, for all that, there is a good deal of satisfaction to be 
got at times from well-put fallacies. 


This we say, not because we invariably quarrel with Mr. Page's opin. 


| ions—which are such as were held twenty-five years ago by any ordinary 


Southern gentleman, who, without being as profoundly interested in poli. 
tics as the majority of his compatriots, yet maintained in their integrity 
the usual principles of his class—but because the pleasure he has given us 
is due entirely to the strength and raciness of his individuality. His mind 
evidently found its natural expression in story-writing, and in betaking 
himself to it he has been in no wise hampered by his reading, or by any 
uneasy sense of the conventional ways of describing character and man 
ners. It would be a serious advantage to any of our young writers to 
study his books carefully, for the sake of learning how interesting ordi 
nary American life can be made when described by an honest and unaf- 
fected observer. There is a directness and simplicity about both his 


| thought and his expression which are rare enough in any literature, and 


—We have already alluded, with high expectation, to the discovery by | 
Joseph Albert, court photographer at Munich, of a mechanical mode of | 


which such acquaintance as we have with that produced in our Southern 
States would, least of all, have inclined us to look for in that quarter. But 
Mr. Page, although unmistakably a Southerner, and proclaiming himself 


| such by the nature of the topics in which he is interested, and the views 
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he takes of them, as well as by the occasional local peculiarities of his 
language, is not at all offensively or obtrusively so. One reason for this is 
that his books relate to a time before the agitation of the slavery question 
had produced its full result of angry irritation—a time when “ Mississippi 
and Alabama had not yet been admitted as States, and Texas was a say- 
age land.” Mr. Page died, says his executor, just about the beginning of 
the war ; and it seems true enough that books which concern themselves 
so little with the vexed questions between North and South could hardly 
have been written by so true a Southerner on the hither side of that 
contest. 

It is to be Said, too, that the thought of having a Northern audience has 
not, apparently, entered as a disturbing element into our author's mind. 
He has neither modified in any way, nor, on the other hand, brought into 
any undue prominence, his thoughts on any subject with the idea of influ. 
encing or addressing those whom he might naturally expect to differ 
from him. Not only the justice, but the absolute righteousness, of slavery 
is so completely a foregone conclusion with him, that he has not a word to 
waste on the subject ; and, excepting now and then a slighting remark—as 
that here is another instance in which negro nature differs from human 
nature—he scarcely mentions the negroes at all. Occasionally, too, h® has 
a word or two to say about “the Yankees”—what one might call “a 
fling,” if it were not so absolutely devoid of malice—so evidently the result 
of sober and quite satisfactory reflection, as when he says that “wherever 
the peculiar civilization of the North is introduced, there is bound to be a 
shock to retiring female modesty ;’ but usually he confines himself closely 
to the matter he has in hand. That matter is the description of life and 
manners in the little Southern village where he was born, and where he 
lived all his days in the comfortable assurance that life had nothing better 
or pleasanter to offer than what could be found within its limits. Content- 
ment is certainly a virtue, and it is hard to say who could practise it with 
greater hopes of success than a man situated as Mr. Page describes himself 
to have been, who felt the pleasant conviction that to be a gentleman was 
the chief end of man, and that only a Southerner, the owner of slaves, 
could ever hope te attain it. Under such circumstances, a cheerful serenity 
and a calm confidence in surveying and analyzing the meaner works of 
God's hand could hardly fail to be engendered in any bosom. Such was 
the result, at all events, in Mr. Page’s case ; and, considering the two un- 
affectedly pleasant books which, but for this satisfaction with himself and 
this thorough persuasion of the soundness of all his positions, would cer- 
tainly have been less peculiarly pleasant, we find in ourselves not the least 
disposition to quarrel with it. Mr. Page has looked at life with his own 
eyes, which were those of a shrewd, humorous, and quasi-philosophica! 
observer, and has told in an easy and natural way what he has seen and 
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what he has thought about it. His opinions on duelling, and State rights, 
and universal suffrage, and the worthlessness of education, and on matters 
of religious faith and practice, carry no weight, because they are so 
evidently the result of his birth and breeding rather than of independent 
thought ; but he makes, perhaps as much on account of his attitude on 
these questions as for the sake of the unembellished record which he gives 
of a kind of life which must soon die out even at the South, a thoroughly 
unique and valuable contribution to literature. Southern life and manners | 
have been described before, by their own writers as well as by Northern- 
ers. To name a few out of many: Mrs. Stowe has done it in a way; and 
Miss Evans has tried it, and so has Miss Harland ; and Major De Forrest has 
made some very clever studies; and there are glimpses of it in Mr. Olm- 
sted’s letters ; and the author of “Inside, a Chronicle of Secession,” did a | 
good deal of it remarkably well; but, generally, those who made the effort 
have done so with some special object other than faithfulness in mind— 
with some “ main question ” in view, on which it behoyed them beyond all 
things else to be sound, and which prevented our getting any really valu- 
able observations from them. The outlines of the sketch might be tole- 
rably correct, but there was pretty sure to be plenty of false color ; and the 
thing most evident in the work was always the special relation of the | 
author to the subject. It could only be done properly from the inside, and in 
Mr. Page we seem to have, or to have had, precisely the man to do it—a man 
not only so thoroughly convinced of the absolute truth of the peculiar South- 
ern views of life, and filled with so easy an incredulity as to any necessity 
of taking contrary opinions into account, that he unconsciously avoids the 
artistic mistake of bearing too heavily on them in his work, but also a 
man to whom politics and creeds, no matter how firmly he held them, 
were, after all, subordinate matters. He cared more about human nature | 
than about its accidental modifications, and as he has given us by far the 
most valuable idea that we have of what Southern life and habits and 
opinions really were, so, had he lived in New England, he would have 
made quite as trustworthy a study of the varieties of the social life of that 
part of the country. 

By all of this we do not mean that, considered as stories, his books have 
any special literary value ; that their characters are either particularly | 
interesting or very well drawn ; that their plots are novel or their situations 
even more than commonplace—we mean only that, by virtue of the 
peculiar individuality of their author, who seems to have absorbed the | 
very essence of his time and place, so as to have been nothing but by virtue 
of what they were, we have such a picture of what were the life, the 
manners, and the opinions of the better class of Southerners as we have 
never had before, and, for obvious reasons, are not likely to have again. 


CHINA AND THE OHINESE,* 


WirHtn the past few years we have had many books upon China 
from writers of various shades of character and capacity—all of them 
giving some information, and all of them with more or less of those 
defects which seem inevitable. Our knowledge of the Chinese is 
still very inadequate to a thorough understanding of them, and we 
receive with pleasure every new book which promises to give additional 
information or present the subject in a new and attractive light. 

The book before us was written by the Rev. John L. Nevius, who was | 
ten years a missionary in China, and who consequently had opportunities | 
of obtaining much information; it is written with clearness, and the 
author evidently aims to be just and generous, and to give truthful 
delineations of Chinese character and institutions. Many of his sketches 
are well drawn, and interesting enough to make us regret that he did 
not enlarge more fully upon them; they tend to enhance our interest | 
and respect for the Chinese, and to stimulate our desire to know more of 
them. The author, of course, views the Chinese from his own standpoint, | 
and he exhibits no lack of confidence in the extent of his knowledge or the | 
correctness of his judgment respecting them. Some of his statements are | 
at variance with those of other writers who have heretofore been regarded 
as good authorities. For instance, he says that “ benevolent societies exist 
in China in numbersand variety hardly exceeded in Christian lands.” His | 
detailed description does not sustain the assertion, although he mentions 
some that were not generally known to us. He says that “free day schools 
are everywhere to be met with,” usually instituted and supported by the | 
benefactions of some rich family. Dr. Williams, in his “ Middle Kingdom,” 
says expressly “that there are no public or charity schools established by | 
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government or by private benevolence for the education of the poor.” Dr. 
Williams also shows, with regard to the benevolent institutions of China, 


that they are very few ; and he adds that “ charity is a virtue which thrives 
| badly in the selfislr soil of heathenism.” 


Those who have heretofore considered China to be a “land of schools 
and scholars "—where literature was more highly honored and education 
more generally diffused than among any other people—will be surprised 
at Mr. Nevius’s statement that the proportion of the Chinese who are suf 
ficiently educated to be able to read general literature as the masses of our 
country do, “is not more than three per cent. of the whole population.” 
Sir John F. Davis says that “among the countless millions that constitute 
the empire, almost every man can read and write sufficiently for the ordi 
nary purposes of life.” Of course, the education of the masses is compara 
tively rudimentary, and the advanced scholars can only be those who have 
time to devote to their studies; but, after making allowance for this and 
for the peculiar nature of their written language, the proportion of edu 
cated men must, we think, be much greater than Mr. Nevius estimates. 

But the author dwells mainly upon “the religious condition and wants 
of the people,” and the character and results of the labors of missionaries 
It is these subjects which he has most at heart, and which he warmly 
presses upon the public attention. 

However indifferent the public generally may be in regard to Christian 
missionary work in China, all thoughtful men will admit that it is a work of 
great importance—one that will gradually force itself more and more upon 
the attention of the Chinese and foreign governments as well as people, and 
will very probably become a source of serious trouble between them. The 
existing treaties provide that in China “all persons, foreign and native, who 
peacefully teach and profess the Christian religion, shall be alike entitled 
to the protection of the Chinese authorities ;’ but these treaties were in 
fact obtained by force, and we must accept with some slight qualification 
the public announcement of Mr. Burlingame that China “now invites 
your missionaries, and tells them to plant the shining cross on every hill 
and in every valley,” * for there is abundant evidence that neither the OV 
ernment nor the people of China heartily endorse such an invitation. Still 
the Christian world hails the notice with joy, and numerous missionaries 
of every religious denomination are sent to reap the harvest—from the 
powerful and well-organized Church of Rome to the smallest of the many 
Protestant sects; while the warmest appeals are made to ali of them @ 
send more laborers. Mr. Nevius concludes his book with the announce. 
ment to his fellow-Christians that “the Master calls upon them for their 
best offerings to his cause—for their sons and their daughters, for their 
gold and their silver.” Thus a crowd of missionaries, of various and con- 
flicting creeds and ceremonies, struggle with each other to make converts, 


and gather the lost sheep into their own folds. But the Romanists warn 


| their flocks against the Protestants as wolves in the garb of shepherds 


while the Protestants, however much they may differ from each other 
in some respects, will all unite in saying that Romanism is but another 
form of paganism. These evils seem to be inevitable, from the fact that 
all the missionaries are commissioned and paid to preach the special 
theology of the church which sends them. 

The author of the book before us has a rigid special theology of his 


| own; and as he freely displays it to the public, he invites notice and com. 


ment. We shall, therefore, make a few remarks in illustration, while we 
accord to him every respect for his own sincerity and good intentions. 
He evidently considers that the worship of idols is the sin of all others 
most offensive to God. After showing the immense amount of money 
which is annually expended by the Chinese for the support of idolatry, and 


the vast number of idols, he says, “ We know that God punishes this sin 


| with spiritual and eternal as well as temporal judgments: and fearful 


indeed will be the doom of this nation if God should visit it according to 
the number of its idols.” Yet still he says—and with truth—that Chineso 
idolatry contrasts favorably with that of almost any other nation, as well 
as with that of ancient Greece and Rome. In Chapter XXIV. he gives a 
“ beautiful instance ” of faith in prayer on the part of some converts who, 


/ at a time of great suffering from a long-continued drouth, felt “not only 


pained but rebuked” at seeing the people everywhere thronging the 
temples and praying to various deities for relief, and therefore they 
resolved to go up into a high mountain and spend the whole night in 
prayer to God: they did so, and the next day, before some of them 
reached their homes, they were overtaken by a copious shower. The 
author does not say, but we would ask him, if he would teach those 


| converts to believe that God had answered their prayers for rain, while 








* See his public address in New York. 
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he refused to listen to the unfortunate pagans who knew of no other 
way of appealing to him except through their idols? or, would he teach 
both parties that rain falls by the operation of the natural laws which God 
has made, and that they are perfect to attain the end for which he made 
them without his special intervention? In the same chapter he mentions 
the instance of a Ningpo convert who could only be made to see the duty 
of closing his place of business on Sunday by the discipline of a painful 
carbuncle on the back of his neck, which even threatened his life, and of 
which he could not get cured until he declared his determination that if 
God would spare his life and restore him to health he would never open 
his shop again on Sunday. 

Mr. Nevius makes a broad distinction between civilization and religion. 
In his judgment, religion seems to stand apart by itself instead of being 
closely interwoven with all man’s thoughts and pursuits in this life. 
Speaking as a guide and missionary to the Chinese, he says that “ human 
science has no regenerating or sanctifying power in it. An acquaintance 
with Western languages not only introduces the student to the stores of 
religious and scientific knowledge, but to works which teach rationalism, 
infidelity, and science falsely so called.” To be consistent with this 
opinion, he must oppose the introduction of Western literature and the 
sciences ; and he forces us to conclude that, if he and his co-religionists 
could have their own way, they would merely transfer the Chinese from 
their state of pupilage under Confucianism to a state of pupilage under a 
rigid dogmatic theology which condemns freedom of thought, the acq visi- 
tion of universal knowledge, and that full intellectual development which 
are the only means whereby the eyes of the understanding can be opened, 
and man be really enabled to see what is true and what is false. 

The various views of the missionaries will doubtless cause much diseus- 
sion among their converts, and the indiscretion of many will produce 
trouble. But even if they were all “ wise and prudent,” and acted in har- 
mony, Christianity is necessarily a disturbing element when introduced 
amid a people whose social and political condition is identified with 
heathen faith. 
the Chinese, for it will have to contend with the most enormous mass of 


It will probably be very slow in its progress among 


self-satisfied and conservative inertia the world has ever seen. 

It is a remarkable fact that, although Christianity had its origin among 
an Asiatic people and on the soil of Asia, and was preached by the early 
apostles among many of the Eastern nations, yet it never took root and 
flourished permanently in any part of that great continent. It has 
flourished and developed only as an exotic, among the European races. 
During the eighteen hundred years in which the Gospel has been preached, 
all the efforts, early and late, to Christianize Asia have been of no avail, 
and with the exception of the few tribes of Russian Siberia, the great bulk 
of the Asiatic people are still pagan or Mohammedan. Among the few 
Oriental Christians Christianity is so travestied as to be hardly recogniz- 
able. Christian missionaries visited China many centuries ago, but the seeds 
which they planted took no permanent root, while Buddhism was readily 
accepted, and has flourished for eighteen hundred years. Will Mr. Nevius 
say that all the efforts to Christianize Asia have failed heretofore because 
the true Gospel has never been preached there? for he says, “ We have 
the Scriptural view that the success of the Gospel, wherever it is preached, 
is certain.” 

Thus far in the world’s history all the efforts of the Nuropean races to 
introduce their civilization and religion among the Asiatic peoples have 
failed. Even before the Christian era, as far back as the time of the Mace- 
donian conquest, when the Greeks settled permanently and in large num- 
bers in Asia, they, instead of Hellenizing the Asiatics, themselves became 
Asiaticized—their blood and their civilization being finally swallowed up 
amidst the swarming millions of that continent, leaving no trace among 
its people. All efforts since then have been alike unsuccessful ; but it may be 
possible that, in these modern days, the higher civilization which has ever 
heretofore failed to make an entrance from the West, will, after making 
the circuit of the globe, finally succeed in penetrating by way of the 
eastern coast. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW FOR APRIL. 


Two or three of the papers in this number of the North American are 
of a character to suggest the thought that, much as the usefulness and in- 
fluence of quarterly magazines have declined of late years, they still fill a 
place that needs to be filled. 
Nobody nowadays goes to the Edinburgh for his polities ; or if possibly any- 


They are no longer powerful as party organs. 


body does, he gets what he might have got better in his daily or weekly 
journal. Quarterlies are merely volumes of essays which hardly have a 
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less arbitrary or more necessary bond of union than that supplied by the 
binder and stitcher. But it is not easy to see how Mr. Griinbaum, for 
example, could have got his essay on the “ Talmud” before the public un 
less in the pages of a quarterly ; and the same thing is true of Mr. Poole’s 
essay on Cotton Mather. Both articles are too long and too learned fo, 
a weekly paper—which knows it is always at the peril of its life that it for 
gets that it is rather hastily read by a very various public, and which js 
negligently preserved—and they are almost equally ill adapted for monthly 
magazines, Which now are mainly for novel-readers. ' 
pamphlets hardly seems a thing much to be encouraged ; and if it were, the 
pecuniary success attending it is not, in the large majority of instances. 
such as to encourage writers to prepare them. Perhaps the death of the 
North American, for example, might induce pamphleteering, or might 
make it possible to establish in this country a masculine monthly mag. 
azine—one of a graver character than suits most magazine readers: |yyt 
it may be doubtedggind we are rather inclined to think that it would cans. 
us the loss of a certain number of useful and valuable essays which we 
should all be sorry to lose. Nevertheless, it is undeniable that in this 
country and England the quarterlies are apparently almost superseded, 
the public interested in them being in process of steady diminution. The 
religious ones may very likely be the last in the field. 


The publication of 


Mr. Poole is the well-known author of the “ Index to Periodical Litera 
ture,” and was till very lately the librarian of the Athenzum Library in 
Boston. It is natural, then, to expect from him exactness of information, 
and this essay of his on “Cotton Mather and the Salem Witchcraft” it is 
safe to recommend as quite a model of that kind of writing in which the 
conscientious and thorough examination of the facts in a case is alone sutti 
cient to topple down a time-honored and most imposing fabric of rhetorica] 
assertion. Of all the whitewashing that has been done within the last fiw 
decades, we know of none that is any better, or so good, as this of Cotton 
Mather. Or, instead of calling the process whitewashing in this instance, 
we ought to speak of it as the washing off of mud most recklessly and cause 
lessly thrown. If it is the mission, in historiography, of our nineteenth cen 
tury to write history by unwriting all that has previously been written, Mr. 
Poole may serve as a type of the historian of the period—a not very large, 
but a very perfect specimen. The temper of his essay is admirable, and 
that is not a common characteristic of such performances, which are usually 
far enough from being the examples one might have expected of cool, dis 
passionate criticism ; as a general thing, the operator dabbles in the blood 
of two or three of the previous writers on his subject, and a deterrent smc’! 
of carnage, as Yoctor Johnson said about the shambles, accompanies his 
activities. Mr. Upham’s well-known and deservedly praised book, entitled 
“Salem Witchcraft,” is shown to be very much in error in the view which 
it takes of Mather’s part in the tragedies; and of course Mr. Bancroft suffers, 
as is almost certain to be the case when anybody applies close research to 
the story which he undertook to tell. Mr. Poole seems to us, we may re 
mark, to hold sounder opinions than Mr. Upham as to the character of some, 
at least, of the Salem phenomena. As regards some of them, we should say 
that there is about as much begging of the question in styling them “ the 
delusion” as in styling them “witchcraft.” Some truly unaccountable 
things happen nowadays that closely resemble some of the things that hap- 
pened in Salem two centuries ago. The fact that, while they have no spir 
itual value, and are in that light contemptible, they have been assumed by 
some clever and a multitude of silly persons to be of vast importance, has 
made people stoutly deny their occurrence—a sufficiently profitless way ot 
treating the matter. 


, 


Mr. Lewis H. Morgan—a clever writer, whom we believe we are not 
mistaken in calling a Canadian man of letters—makes an essay on “ The 
“Seven Cities of Cibola,’” which three centuries and a quarter ago were an 
Indian confederacy in what is now New Mexico. He performs for history 
and Mr. Prescott the same service which Mr. Poole renders to Mr. Upham 
and Mr. Bancroft and their works, and makes one wish that he himself 
would do what he is waiting for some one else to do—namely, write a his 
tory of the North American aborigines, or rather a historical treatise on their 
polity, manners, and customs. Perhaps there is no people concerning 
whom so much is accurately known, concerning whom there is in the 
popular mind more of misapprehension. The school-book Indian—from the 
Narragansett and Powhatan tothe Tlascalan and the Uté—and the novelist’s 
and poet’s and pictorial-historian’s savage are probably all equally far from 
the real Indian. Mr. Hepworth Dixon also, with his philosophic theory of the 
red man as the founder of the American Union of States, might profit bya 
perusal of Mr. Morgan’s too brief general remarks as much as the believers 
in Mr. Prescott might. Every year it becomes plainer how much of the 
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work of our American school of history was done on a wrong method, and 
apparently in a spirit which not knowingly, but yet really, subordinated the 
work-to the glory of the man doing it. More of it 
the labors of Robertson than with those of Grote, and probably ten years 
will not pass before it is generally admitted that we have done best in purely 


imaginative literature. 


will have its place with 


But 
our oratory first, and afterward our histories, we selected as the achieve 


This might have been maintained ¢ priori. 


ments by which we would stand or fall, and it may be gravely doubted if 
we stand. 

Mr. Griinbaum’s “ Talmud,” without being so eloquent as the eminently 
attractive celebrated essay by Mr. Deutsch, is full of interest in spite of its 
being weighted with too much minute erudition. We had better say, perhaps, 
that the author has not been able to avoid the appearance of being oppressed 
by his facts, and has written rather to fellow-students than to many sub- 
seribers for the North American. 
Review, and very good reading. 

Wedo not know that there is much that is at all newin’ Dr. Hammond's 
vindication of tobacco ; but he is an authority, and what he says on the 
subject is worth the attention even of the very much embittered. A plea 
for tobacco which we have always liked as well as most of the writing on 


Not the less his essay is a credit to the 


the most abused of plants, is that contained in a familiar letter of Mr. James | 


Howell, who bears strong testimony to its many virtues in the relieving 
of imposthumes and many other sad complaints. But anything seems 
good in comparison with the vigor of statement and the command, not to 
say the subjugation, of statistics which is shown by the anti-tobacconists, 
whose manner is certainly not “too sweet to be wholesome.” 

Mr. Henry Brooks Adams contributes an essay, which deserves to be 
styled statesmanlike, reviewing the work of tie last session of Congress. It 
is a thoughtful, forcible, and highly suggestive article, which, let us hope, 
will get a great deal of attention. What it says of the Alabama treaty, the 
treaty for the purchase of St. Thomas, Mr. Seward’s diplomacy, the 
economic measures of the present Administration, the “rings” that control 
the Senate and the House, the Tenure-of-Office Bill—is all talk upon subjects 
upon which everybody has talked; but these subjects have seldom been 
treated of with anything like the independence of thought and plainness of 
sensible speech that Mr. Adams brings to the discussion of them. By the 
way, we think we have not before mentioned a certain incident in Mr, 
Butler’s career which Mr. Adams recalls to mind. Nothing could be more 
characteristic: When Mr. Seward had begged Denmark to sell St. Thomas, 
and after much importunity had succeeded in getting her to do so; and after 
the people of the island had expressed their willingness to become our fel- 


low-citizens ; and after the King of Denmark had released them from their | 


allegiance ; our Senate, as everybody knows, saw fit—for reasons that Mr. 
Sumner may perhaps some day explain—to lie quiet and do nothing what- 
ever about ratifying the agreement. So now Mr. Butler comes with this 
little suggestion, that inasmuch as Denmark has abandoned the island in 
pursuance of a popular vote, we are now at liberty to take it without paying 
anything at all—a mode of “ conveying” territory that is not usually applied 
to anything but personal property. 

The article on “ Earthquakes,” by Professor J. D. Whitney, is instrue- 
tive and noticeably well written. So is Mr. J. B. Hodgskin’s exhibition of 
“The Financial Condition of the United States,” which is highly praise- 
worthy for the lucidity of its treatment of a subject on which nine-tenths of 
all the writing is densely obscure. Karl Blind’s “Spanish Revolution” is, 
of course, on the side of the Spanish republicans; but it seems not unfair, 
and it shows an intimate acquaintance with the circumstances, which makes 
it worth close attention. These articles on European polities, which 
some readers condemn, are really to be praised, for they give no despicable 
help in the work of killing out “spread-eagleism ”"—a curse not so wholly 
antiquated as may be imagined by urban readers. 


The critical notices are not very numerous, but they are new notices of 


fresh books, and are good without exception, especially those of Mr. Hun 
ter’s, Mr. Besant’s, Mr. Gage’s, and Mr. Longfellow’s books. The reviewer 
of Blake’s three books, also, has made an interesting notice, which, however. 
is of necessity far from being exhaustive. It is not, we should say, a very 
good reason for refraining from discussing the qualities of Blake's genius 
that recently they have been very much and very inadequately discussed, 
It is to be hoped that the writer before us, who seems at home in Blake's 
art work as well as in his literary work, may take occasion to make the 
poet the subject of a long essay. A point to be brought out—and the bring- 
ing out of which would be to account for the “ marvellousness ” of the fact 
that Blake so utterly escaped the influence of his prosaic century—is his ab- 


solute sufficiency to himself, the unhesitating certainty which he, as mys- | 
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tie and idealist, could not help but feel that he was the centre of the 
universe—in fact, was the universe. Another point is the fact that in his 
case this cast of mind was united with so much artistic capacity—a very 
rare conjunction. Indeed, at first blush the artistic faculty and the “ orphie” 
kind of intellect seem all but incompatible, and as a matter of fact the con 
junction is, as we say, extremely rare—* form” seldom oceupying its due 
place in the regard of the erphie thinker. But the two are by no means 
necessarily disjoined, and in Blake’s case they existed together in all but 
unexampled fulness, 


Pulpit Germs. 
cott & Co, 


By Rev. W. W. Wythe. (Philadelphia: J.B. Lippin 
1869.)—Unless “ Pulpit Germs” is intended as a book for youth 
ful students in theological seminaries, we do not see how it can be, as the 
preface claims that it is, “ not intended for drones.” It gives four or five 
hundred skeletons for sermons, and this is one of them : 


314. Thnk RETURNING PRODIGAL. 


Luke xv. 17-25: And when he came to himself, he said, How 


many 
hired servants of my father have bread enough and to spare, ete. 
1. Convictions 5. Welcome, 
2. Apprehension of mercy [sic]. 6. Confession. 
3. Decision. 7. Reeovery. 
4, Returning. 
Surely a man competent to make two respectable essays a week, to say 


nothing of a man who ought to be of mental power sutlicient to bea 
capable guide and leader of a large number of his fellow-citizens in many 
important fields of thought, should stand in no need of such elementary 
instruction in his calling as this three hundred and fourteenth “ germ ” eon 


veys. It will be the drones and the incapables who will use it. 


A New Tale of a Tub: An Adventure in Verse. By F. WN. Bayley. 
With illustrations after designs by Lieutenant J. 8. Cotton. (New York 

John Wiley & Son.}—Who Mr. F. W. N. Bayley is we do not know; but 
we should imagine that, whether he is or not, he might be the companion 
in-arms of the Lieutenant J. 8. Cotton who furnishes the designs for these 
verses. The story and, still more, the way in which it is told call to 
mind the typical literature of the mess-room, which, if it is generally very 


gay 


slight, is apt to be and merry, or else sentimental in no overpower- 


ingly sad sense. In this case,the story is to provoke mirth. It tells of 
two Bengalese—white ones—who go out into a desert plain, on a broiling 
day, to enjoy a picnic luncheon, and are attacked by a tiger. They are, 
however, eating beside a big barrel, which is accountably on the spot, 
and into this they contrive to get the royal animal, who in turn contrives 
to run his tail out at the bunghole. Then the very short and fat Bengal 
ese and the very tall and thin Bengalese contrive to tie a knot in the tail, 
and thus effect their deliverance. We do not quote any of the verses, which 
are well adapted to the incidents of the story, and, as we have said, this latter 
—verses and all—is a good specimen of the mess-room literature. We 
West Point. Perhaps the rigidity and 
monotony of the daily routine of life among military men under pretty 


dare say it will be popular at 


severe instruction, and afterward in garrisons, necessarily results—so far 
as it has literary results—in rather aimless trifling. However, we should 
not have spoken at all of the “* New Tale of a Tub “—which is an old tale 
reprinted—but for Lieutenant Cotton's designs, which are very spirited 
and good, so far as the tiger is concerned. Of the men, in the pictures 
or the letterpress, nothing good is to be said. 


on Light, Color, Electricity, and Magnetism. 
Translated by H. D. Jencken. 


Treatizes By J. F. Jencken, 
M.D. (London: Triibner & Co.)\—The late 
Dr. Jencken was a remarkable example of the possibility of pursuing a 
literary career without eyesight. During the last thirty years of his life, 
although totally blind, he prepared essays on very many branches of 
human knowledge, including theology, natural and physical science, and 
Since his death, his son has undertaken German and English edi 
tions of his works, to be published in four volumes, of which the first is 
before us. 


poetry. 


The first essay is a full statement of a new theory of light; and to 
render it more intelligible to the general reader, it is preceded by a his 
torical review of the whole subject, which occupies more space than the 
theory itself, and will be to many the most valuable part of the book. — It 
is certainly an admirable exposition of the various theories which have 
been proposed from the earliest times to the present day. But as to the 
theory, before Dr. Jencken’s views can be accepted, they must withstand 
successfully the same tests that were applied when the corpuscular wag 
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superseded by the undulatory theory. 


found on searching to be true to nature. 
sion. 


ence of 


that colors are in part due to it. 
the eye, with the real tint of the object. 


and the historical notice less satisfactory. 


he speaks of their efflux and influx. 
selection of words is sometimes unfortunate. 
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“This volume is perhaps the most clear, graceful 
ointed, and precise piece of ethical reasoning published 
or a quarter ofacentury. . . . The book is worthy of 
a place in every library as ae pea science, 
and yet sacrificing nothing either of its dignity or of its 
usefulness."’—Nonconformist. 

“ This book shows great knowledge, unusual command 
of language, and a true sense of the value of arguments. 
eons It may be questioned and even confuted in some 
points, without losing any of its claims as a candid, clear, 
and high-minded discussion.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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ESSAYS ON DIVINE GOVERNMENT. 
A New Edition, with additions. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 








**We think it would be a profitable enterprise for some 
American publisher to reprint this book. It is one of the | 
best of its class published in recent times. Of the scien- | 
tific merits of the work we have but a word to say. The 
author contributes to the illustrations of design in nature | 
an interesting discussion of the ‘machinery of flight” in 
the wings of birds, and by this and other scientific mat- 
tors makes his book a very readable one.”"— The Nation. 

“ This volume is a remarkable work, in which the logi- 
cal sufficiency of the arguments is equal to the perspicuity 
with which they are stated. The style is simple and clear, | 
and not without eloquence, and the aptness and variety of | 
the illustrations are striking.’""—Hvening Post. 

“This is a very great book; great because, while treat- 
ing of the most profound subject of human thought, it can | 
be read with comfort by those whom Mr. Lincoln called | 
plain people.”"— The Round Table. 
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Thus it was shown that the latter 
explained mathematically all known optical phenomena; and many new 
corollaries of the theory, which experiment had not then detected, were 
Moreover, several facts were 
accounted for which were absolutely unintelligible on the theory of emis- 
Dr. Jencken has not applied the mathematics to his theory, and his 
arguments are mostly esthetic rather than physical. 
a luminiferous ether, and maintains that light is of a dual or 
polaric character ; also, that the eye is not a simple optical instrument, but 


confound subjective colors, or those due to imperfections or peculiarities of 
The treatise on electricity and magnetism is shorter than that on optics, 


magnetism are regarded as different manifestations of the same force ; and 
the author appears to consider them as matter rather than as motion, since | 


excellent, and shows good judgment on the part of the translator. 


tricity are called elements, and terms are sometimes used in peculiar 
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reader. 


senses which may be very expressive to the writer, but are not so to the 
Considering the nature of the subjeet, the book is an attractive 
one, but we doubt if it receive much attention from men of science. 
the days of Bacon, it is recognized that the physical sciences cannot be 
much advanced by abstract reasoning alone. 


Since 
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Thus, light, air, and elec- | Napier (C. Q. G.), Tommy Try, and What he did in Science. ...(D. Appleton & Co.) 
Wallace (A. ix.), The Malay Archipelago..................0.0020005 (Harper & Bros.) 3 50 
Wise Cia, TE.) POOUIORE WHE, BW... onc ccc cccccccccccesecs (D. Appleton & Co.) 0 50 











LITTLE, BROWN & CO.’S 


LIsT OF 


RECENT LAW BOOKS. 


if 
GRAY’S REPORTS. Vol. XV. Reports of 
Cases Argued and Determined in the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, Vol. XV. 8vo. 


IL. 

TENNESSEE DIGEST. A Digest of the 
Judicial Decisions of the Siate of Tennessee from the 
year 1796 to July, 1868. With Notes by Henry Clay 

ing, Esq. 4 vols. 8vo. 


Tit. 
CLIFFORD’S REPORTS. Vol. T. Reports 
of Cases Argued and Determined in the Circuit Court 
of the United States for the First Circuit. Vol. I. 8vo. 


| IV. 
ANGELL ON LIMITATIONS. A Treatise 


on the Limitations of Actions at Law and Suits in 
Equity and Admiralty. By J. K. ANGELL. Fifth edi- 
=. Revised and enlarged by John W. May, Esq. 
vo. 


Vv. 

ANGELL ON WATER-COURSES. A Treatise 
on the Common Law in relation to Water-courses. By 
J.K, ANGELL. Sixth edition, Revised and enlarged 
by Hon. J. C. Perkins. 8vo. 


VI. 
PARSONS ON MARINE INSURANCE. A 
Treatise on the Law of Marine Insurance and General 
Average. By Hon. THEopuitus Parsons. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Vil. 
REDFIELD ON WILLS. Vol. I. The Law 
of Wills. By Hon. J. F. Repriecp. Vol. I. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 


VIll. 

UNITED STATES SESSION LAWS. The 
Statutes at Large of the United States of America, 
ree at the Second Session of the Fortieth Congress. 

ited by Hon. George P. SANGER. 8vo, paper. 


IX. 

HILLIARD ON VENDORS. The Law of 
Vendors and Purchases of Real Property. By Francis 
HiiLtiARD. Second Edition. Revised and greatly en- 
larged. 8vo. 


x. 
_ PARSONS ON SHIPPING AND ADMIRAL- 


TY. A Treatise on the Law of Shipping and Admiral- 
ty. By Hon. Takoruitus Parsons. 2 vols, 8vo. 





NEARLY REapy: 


WALKER’S INTRODUCTION TO AMERI- 
CAN LAW. Introduction to American Law ; designed 
as a First Book for Students. By TrmotHy WALKER. 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. 

STORY ON AGENCY. Commentaries on 
the Law of Agency, as a Branch of Commercial and 
Maritime Jurisprudence. By Hon. Joserpu Srory. 
Seventh Edition. 8vo. 

UNITED STATES SESSION LAWS. The 
Statutes at Large of the United States of America, 
presed at the Third Session of the Fortieth Congress. 

ited by Hon. GgorcE P. SANGER. 8vo, paper. 

UNITED STATES DIGEST. Vol. XXVI. Di- 
gest of the Decisions of the Courts of Common Law 
ie in the United States. Vol. XXVI. 

y: FO. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
HAVE JUST ISSUED, 
By the author of “‘ The Old Mam’selle’s Secret,” 


OVER YONDER: 


A Novetrtre. By E. Maruitt, author of “Gold Elsie,” 
“The Old Mam’selle’s Secret,’ ete. 8vo. With full- 
page Engraving. Paper cover, 30 cents. 


ACNES WENTWORTH: 


A Novet. By E. Foxton, author of ‘Herman, “Sir 
Pavon and St. Pavon,” etc. 12mo, tinted paper, extra 
cloth, $1 50. 


CURIOUS MYTHS-—COMPLETE. 


Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By 8S. Bartne-Gov tp. 
New Edition. Complete in one vol. 12mo, tinted 
paper, half Roxburghe, $2 50. 


PREPARATION FOR DEATH. 
Translated from the Italian of Bisnop ALPHONsO. Edited 
by the Rev. Orsy Surptey, M.A. Square i2mo, 
tinted paper, extra cloth, $1 75. 


COLEMAN’S MANUAL. 


Coleman’s Mahual on Prelacy and Ritualism. The Apos- 
tolical and Primitive Church, popular in its Govern- 
ment, Informal in its Worship. By Lyman CoLeman, 
D.D. 12mo, tinted paper, extra cloth, $2. 


PHILIP DODDRIDCE, D.D. 


Life of Philip Doddridge, D.D. With Notices of some of 
his Contemporaries ; and Specimens of his Style. By 
bi H. Harsua, M.A. 12mo, tinted paper, extra cloth, 

1 50. 


By the author of *‘ The Albert N’yanza.”’ 


THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN 
CEYLON. 


By Sm Samver Wurte Baker, author of ‘‘ Cast Up by the 
Sea,’ ‘Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” ete. Second 
Edition. Illustrated. 16mo, extra cloth, $1 50. 


“Certainly no sporting book we have ever read is more 
alive with spirit and dashing achievements.” — 7’ he Round 
Table. 


& CO. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage free, on receipt of price by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


The American Freemason, 
CONTENTS FOR MAY, 1869. 

The Infallibility of Grand Lodges—The National Re- 
form Association—Grand Lodge Exclusive Jurisdiction— 
A Critic criticised—Lecture from a high Official Answered 
~-Grand Lodge Jurisdiction—Fiat Justitia ruat Calum— 
The Masonic Showman—Monthly Chronicle: United States, 
Canada, England, Sweden—Reviews of New Books. 

Sixteen quarto pages monthly, for one dollar a year. 

Address subscriptions to 


J. FLETCHER BRENNAN, Editor, 
114 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 


LYDORI VERGILII DE RERUM INVEN- 
- TORIBUS. The last publication of the Agathynian 
Club. Superbly printed, paper cover, 8vo, price $3. 








Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Address PUBLISHER, 
BOSTON. Box , New York City. 
ee 7 
ry NT ; _ - 
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Valuable New Works - | 


JUST IMPORTED BY. 


| 
SCRIBNER, WELFORD & COMPANY, | 


654 BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN BLEECKER AND BOND STREETS. 


{. Narrative of the British Mission 


to Theodorus, the Emperor of | 


Abyssinia. 

With Notices of the Country, Government, and People of 
the Amharas. By Hormuzp RassaM, First Assistant 
Political Resident at Aden in charge of the Mission. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $14. 


2. The Origin of the Seasons, Con- 
sidered from a Ceological Point 
of View. 

Showing the remarkable disparities that exist between the 
Physical Geography and Natural Phenomena of the 
North and South Hemispheres. By SamuEL MossMAN, 
author of “China: its History and Institutions,” 
“ Our Australian Colonies,” etc. In crown 8vo, with 
Engravings, $5 25. 


3. The Malay Archipelago: 


THE LAND OF THE ORANG-UTAN AND THE BIRD 
OF PARADISE. A Narrative of Travel, with Studies 
of Man and Nature. By ALFRED RussEL WALLACE. 
With 9 Maps and upwards of 50 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, $12. 


“It is written in a most amusing style. The author's 
description of scenery, of the people and their manners 
and customs, enlivened by occasional amusing anecdotes, 
constitute two volumes of the most interesting reading we 
have taken up for some time.’’— 7'he Standard. 


“One of the most attractive, most able, and most in- 
structive books of travel and adventure which has been 
issued from the press for many years.""—Manchester Exam- 


iner. 
4. Annals of our Times. 
A Diurnal of Events, Social and Political, which have Hap- 

* pened in, or had Relation to, the Kingdom of Great 

Britain, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
Opening of the Present Parliament. By Josrepn Ir- 
vine. 8vo, half-bound, with the Index and Table of 
Administration, $9. 

“A very curious and valuable note-book of events that 
_— happened during the present reign.”—Pall Mall Ga- 
A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN R. F. 

BURTON. 


5. Explorations of the Highlands of 

the Brazil. 

With a full account of the Gold and Diamond Mines ; also, 
Canoeing down 1,500 Miles of the great River Sao- 
Francisco from Sabard to the Sea. By Captain Ricn- 
ARD F. Burton, F.R.G.S., etc. In 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Illustrations and Maps, $15. 


6. New Sporting Books. 

. FLOOD, FIELD, AND FOREST. By GerorcE 
Roorer. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, $4. 

HORSE AND MAN: being Hints to Horsemen. By 
C. 8. Marcu Puures, author of “ Jurisprudence.” 
Fep. 8vo, $1 25. 

8. THE GUN, ROD, AND SADDLE. 

Crown 8vo, $3 75. 
AND NEW SUPPLIES OF 

4. — HORSE-BOOK. By a Cavalry Officer. 12mo, 


i 


By UBIQve. 


. SEATS AND SADDLES, ty AND BITTING. By 
Major Dwyer. 12mo, $3 7 


. THE SAILING ROAT. Pinata instructions. 
FoLKaRD. $6 25. 


5 

6 By 

7. PUGILISTICS. The pees oo. of British Boxing. By 
1 

8 

9 


H.D. Mires. Vol. I 
. ART OF TRAVEL. By F. Garros. 12mo, $3 75. 


. TREATMENT OF OUR DOMESTICATED DOGS. 
By MacGEenta. 12mo, $1 25. 


10. STRAY NOTES ON FISHING. By Smeon. 12mo, 
$3 7%. 

11. HINTS ON SSSTENG AND FISHING. By C 
IptE. 12mo, $1 

12, — SEA- FISHERMAN, By J.C. Witcox. 1 vol., 


THWAITE. 
These works sent, post-paid, upon receipt of the price 
and ten per cent. in addition. 
SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 Broapway, New York. 


13. THE TURF = RACE-HORSE. By R. H. CoppEr- 














‘Harper & Brothers, 


NEW YORK, 
Have Just PvusuisHep 


WALLACE’S MALAY ARCHIPELACO. 
THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of 
Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By ALFRED 
Russet WALLAcE, author of * Travels on the Amazon 
and Rio Negro,” “Palm Trees of the Amazon,” ete. 
With Ten — and Fifty-one elegant Llustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 


KATHLEEN. 


A Novel. By the author of *‘ Raymond's Heroine.” 
paper, 50 cents. 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. 
NOTES, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, and PRACTI- 
CAL, ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS. By 
Barnes, author of “Notes on the New Testament,” 
‘** Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity,” ete., etc. 
Complete in Three Volumes. Vols. 
ready. 12mo, cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


BREAKING A BUTTERFLY ; 


8vo, 


| known in America. 


ALBERT | 


IT. and U1, just | 


OR, BLANCHE ELLERSLIE’S ENDING. By the an- 


thor ee Guy Livingstone,” 
‘“*Brakespeare,” “Sans Merci,’ 
Illustrated, 8vo, paper, 35 cents. 


SCOTT’S FISHINC-BOOK. 
FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. 
Scorr. With 170 Illustrations. 
$3 50. 

CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
Fact Romance. By CuHarLes READE. 
cents. 

GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. By Cnas. READE. 
Fully illustrated. 8vo, paper. 25 cents. 
HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. 
Reape. Illustrations. New edition. 
cents. 

CUICCIOLI’S LORD BYRON. 

MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON; and 
Those of Eye-Witnesses of his Life. By the Couytrss 
Guicctoutr. Translated by — E. Hi. Jerningham, 
with portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1 75 


LEVER’S THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. 
THAT BOY OF NORCOTT'S. By Cuartes LEVER, 


“Sword and Gown,” 
** Maurice Dering,” ete. 


By Genro C. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 


By Cuas. 


A Matter-of- | 
8vo, paper, 35 | 


8vo, paper, 35 


author of * ‘The Bramleighs of Bishop’ s Folly,” * Bar- 
rington,” ‘* Maurice Tiernay,” ** The Daltons,* “Charles | 
O'Malley,” etc. With Illustrations. 8vo, paper, 25 cts 


HARPER’S SCHOOL AND FAMILY 
| THE CLASSICS, 


SLATE. 
SCHOOL AND FAMILY SLATE, with Cards, for In- 
struction in Writing, Printing, Drawing, and Arithmetic. 
$12 per dozen. 


BALDWINS PRE- HISTORIC NA- 


PRE-HISTORIC NATIONS; or, Enquiries concerning 
some of the Great Peoples and Civilizations of An- 
oe: and their Probable Relation to a still Older 
Civilization of the Ethiopians or Cushites of Arabia. 
By Joun D. Batpwin, Member of the American Orien- 
tal Society. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S LAST NOV- 
ELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. By Antoony 
TROLLOPE, author of “Orley Farm,” ‘Small House at 
Allington,” ** Can You Forgive Her ?” ** Doctor Thorne,” 
ete. Illustrated by Millais. 8vyo, paper, $1 25; cloth, 
1 75. 
E KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By 
LOPE. Beautifully Illustrated. Part I. 
cents. 


AnTHONY Trot- | 
8vo, paper, 30 


HEN X us WARD BEECHER'’S SER- 


SERMONS > HENRY WARD BEECHER, Plymonth 
Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published and Un- 
oublished Discourses, and Revised by their Author. In 

wo Volumes 8vo, with Steel Portrait by Halpin. Cloth, 
$5. (New edition just ready.) 


DIXON’S HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 
HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. Historic Studies in the 
Tower of London. With Frontispiece Plan of the 
Tower. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


WHYMPER'S ALASKA. 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE TERRITORY 
OF ALASKA, formerly Russian America—now ceded to 
the United States—and in various other parts of the 
North Pacific. By FrepERICK WHYMPER. 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50, 


MILES O’REILLY’S POEMS. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF CHARLES G. HAL- 
PINE (MILES O'REILLY). Consisting of Odes, Poems, 
Sonnets, Epics, and Lyrical Effusions which have not 
heretofore been collected together. With a Biographical 
Sketch and Explanatory Notes. Edited by Roperr B. 
RoosEvett. Portrait on Steel. Crown Svo, cloth, $2 50. 


NEVIUS’S CHINA. 
CHINA AND THE CHINESE: a General Description 
of the Country and its Inhabitants ; ite Civilization and 
Form of Government ; its Religious and Social Institn- 
tions ; its Intercourse ‘with other Nations; and its Pres- 
ent Condition and Prospects. By the Rev. Joun L. 


AU ERBACH’ 4's NOVELS. 


‘Since the publication of ‘On the Heights * by Roberts 
on the name of Berthold Auerbach has become well 
"Boston Daily Advertiser. 


ON THE HEIGHTS. Price $2. 
EDELWEISS. Price $1. 





Just ReapDy, 


Trench’s Irish Life. 


“Our object, we avow it, is to make this book known as 
far as our influence extends.""—Fdindurgh Review. 





Realities of Irish Life. 


Read the Story of MARY SHEA. 
Read the Story of JOE McKEY. 
Read the Story of ALICE McMAHON, 
Read about the RIBBON CODE, 
Read about the REVIVAL. 
Read about the POTATO ROT. 
These are to be found in Trench's * Realities of Irieh 
Life; but if you once begin the book you will read every 
page in it before you lay it down. It forms No. 5 in Ros- 
ERTS Brotuers’ HANDY VoLUME SERIES. 
Price, in cloth, $1; or in paper, 75 cents. 
where. Mailed, post-paid, by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Boston. 


A. DENHAM & co. ‘'S 


Priced Catalogue 
No. 15, 


Comprising works in the departments of 


Sold every- 


SCIENCE, 
POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 
THEOLOGY, 
MEDICINE, 

BIOGRAPHY, 

HISTORY, 

FRENCH WORKS, 
AND IN GENERAL LITERATURE, 
Now ready, and will be sent free of charge to any address 


A. DENHAM & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
49 Barclay Street, New York. 


BOOKS, 


JUST ISSUED: 


UNFORCIVEN. 


A NOVEL. 
By BERRIEDALE. 


This is one of the most interesting novels of the day, 


' and one which is destined to create a decided sensation in 


With Map | 


Nevivs, Ten Years a Missionary in China. With a Map | 


and Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


* Harper & Broruer will send any one of the above 
books 3 by ma heme to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of 





literary circles. 
12mo, bound in English muslin, bevelled boards, 425 
pages, $1 75. 





Also, now ready: 
FIFTH EDITION OF 


CAMORS. 


From the French of Octave Feuillet, author of ‘‘ A Ro- 
mance of a Poor Young Man.”’ 388 pages, $1 75. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
CEO. S. WILCOX, Publisher, 


37 Mercer Street, New York. 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 
CERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
24 BarncLay STREET, NEW YORK, 


orts reguiarly all the leading Foreign Publications, 
a uding Periodicals. 
Foreign works noticed in the Nation kept constantly on 
' hand or procured to order. 
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VAN NOSTRAND’S 
Eclectic Engineering Magazine. 


Seleoted from the Home and Foreign 


ENCINEERING SERIALS. 


Conducted by 


ALEXANDER L. HOLLEY, 
Engineer Bessemer Steel-Works. 
No. 5, for May, Now Ready. 

CONTENTS: 


Permanent Way, The Late Ordnance Committee, Strength 
of Screw Shafts, Rolling Mill Gearing, Farlie’s Locomotive 
Car, Independent Tubular Boilers, Technical Education in 
Frayce, Preserving Timber, How Stereotype Plates are 
Made, Communication between England and France, The | 
Indicator, The Centrifugal Force of Betts, Explosive 

Compounds for Projectiles, Undulating and Level Rail- | 
ways, Working Heavy Gradients, Submarine Engineering, 

Light Railway Rolling Stock, Steel-headed Rails, The 

History of Gun-cotton, French Naval Engines, A Narrow 

Gauge Railway, The Society of Engineers and Associates, | 
Locomotives for Heavy Grades, Effect of Phosphorus in | 
Iron and Steel, Does Iron in Bridges Deteriorate? Ameri- | 
can Locomotives and Rolling Stock, History of Decarbur- | 
izing, Bridge Construction, The ** Round Oak” Coal and 
Iron Works, Hydrogen as an Illuminating Gas, Improve- 
ment in Puddling, Iron and Steel Notes, Ordnance and 
Naval Notes, New Books, Railway Notes, Miscellaneous. 





Published monthly at $5 per annum; single numbers at | 
30 cents, | 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray Street, and 
27 Warren Street, New York. 


*,* Copies of our new Catalogue of American and For- 
eign Scientific Books, 56 pp. 8vo, sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of six cents in postage stamps. 


“The Living Church.” 


A Monthly Journal, under the above title, will be pub- | 


lished on the 6th of MAY, and on the first THURSDAY of | 
each following month. 


“THE LIVING CHURCH” 


Will advocate the claims of a positive Christianity in its 
relations to all the living questions of the day, in Criti- 
cism, Natural Science, Philosophy, Social Reform, etc., etc. 
The following gentlemen are among the contributors: 

Rev. Wm. A. Muhlenberg, D.D. 
Words” will be incorporated in these columns), Rt. Rev. 


(whose ‘* Brotherly 





Thos. M. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. Harwood, D.D., Rev. Phil- | 
lips Brooks, Rev. Henry C, Potter, D.D., Rev. Jos. H. Ry- 
lance, D.D., Kev. Walter Mitchell, Rev. C. C. Tiffany, Rev. | 
Wm. R. Huntington, Rev. E. C. Porter, Rev. C. A. Rich- 
J. T. Walden, Rev. D. O. Kellogg, Jr., Rev. W. 
T. Wilson, Prof. J. L. Diman, Rev. E. A. Washburn, D.D. 


ards, Rev 


Terms: 
TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM, payable in advance. 





Subscriptions should be addressed to 


“THE LIVING 
CHURCH,” 633 Broadway, New York. 


Literary communications and contributions should be 
addressed to the Editor of “THE LIVING CHURCH,” 
103 East Twenty-first Street, New York. 


$20 A DAY to Maleand Female Agents 
to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and is the only 
LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the market sold for 
less than $40. All others are infringements, and the seller 
and user are liable to prosecution and imprisonment. Full 
particulars free. Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., | 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


Zea 





The Nation. 


The Nation Press. 


The Proprietors of THE NATION PRESS give notice 
that they have established a Book, Pamphlet, Job, and 
Newspaper Printing-Office in this City, and are prepared to 
execute at moderate prices, for cash, the best of work in 
any and all of these branches. 


For BOOKS they will furnish Electrotype or Stereotype 


| Plates, as desired, and will guaranty unusual accuracy in 


their preparation. 


PAMPHLETS ot every description, embracing Prospec- 
tuses, Statements, and Reports of Corporations, Statistical, 


} 
| 


Scientific, and Literary Papers, Law Pleadings, etc., etc., | 


| will receive the same attention as books, and be printec 


with especial care. 


JOB WORK, in all its details: Cards, Circulars, Pro- 


| SILKS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES TO ORDER. 


grammes, Bills, Receipts, Forms, etc., will be promptly 


dispatched, with taste, and in the newest varieties of type. 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, and other Periodicals 


will be printed on reasonable terms, and strictly upon | 


time. 


In short, the Proprietors undertake to satisfy first-class 
custom in all that pertains to a general Printing Business. 


Orders may be sent to THE NATION PRESS, 27 Rose 


| Street (a few doors North of Frankfort), or to this Office; 


and estimates will be furnished at either place. 


JOHN ROSS, Manager. 


Office of Tur Nation, 3 Park Place, 
April 26, 1869. 





Zell’s Popular Encyclopzedia: 


| Surplus, Jan, 1, 1869, 


A UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY OF HISTORY, BIOG- | 


| RAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, ART, AND LAN- 


GUAGE, to be issued in from 200 to 250 weekly numbers, 


at 10 cents, and also in Monthly Parts, composed of five | 


weekly numbers in one cover, at 50 cents. Specimens sent 


post-paid upon receipt of price. 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL, Publisher, 
Philadelphia. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
AT CLAVERACK, N. Y. 


A first-class Boarding-school for both sexes. 
Term opens April 5. 


REY. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 


“HOME FOR INVALIDS.” 
Established in 1847, by E. E. DENNISTON, M.D., at 
Springdale, Northampton, Mass. Number limited to 
thirty. 
REFERENCES—Boston: Jacob Bigelow, M.D.; Edward 


| Reynolds, M.D.; John Homans, M.D.; H. J. Bigelow, 


M.D. Brooklyn: C. L. Mitchell, M.D. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF YALE COL- 
LEGE offers to young men advanced systematic educa- 
tion in MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, and NATURAL 
SCIENCE, with FRENCH and GERMAN. 
The Annual Report will be sent on application. 
SENT FREE! 
5 9 
M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO.’S 
CATALOGUE OF SEEDS 
AND GUIDE TO 
Flower and Vegetable Carden. 
Every lover of flowers wishing this new work, free of 


charge, should address immediately M. O'KEEFE, SON & 
CO., Ellwanger & Barry’s Block, RocurstEr, N. Y. 


OLMSTED, VAUX & CO., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the above title 

for the business of advising on all matters of location, and 
of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Buildings 
and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, Parks, 


Cemeteries, and Gardens. 

FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
FRED'K C. WITHERS. 


110 Broadway, 
New York, January 1, 1866. 
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A 


RICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWING SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CAssi- 


Ss. 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 


LEONARD BAKER & CO.,. 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHASE, STEWART & CO., 


10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore, 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





$400,000 60 
250,682 28 
Total Assets, - - - - $650,682 28 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 

I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 

ARCHER & PANCOAST M'F’G CO. 
Manufacturers of 

GAS FIXTURES, 

COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Erc., 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Cash Capital, 





Manufactory and Warecroome, 


9, tt, (3 Mercer Street, N. Y. 


Se en eae ASK FOR 
A. CONSTANTINE’S 


Persian Healing or Pine Tar Soap. 


None genuine unless stamped ‘A. A. CONSTANTINE'S 
Persian Healing or Pine Tar Soap, Patented March 12, 
1867.” 

For the Toilet, Bath, and Nursery 
this Soap has no equal. It eures Pimples, Chapped Hands, 
Salt Rheum, Frosted Feet, Burns, Bruises, Fresh Cuts. all 
Diseases of the ScaLp and Sx, and is a good shaving 


A. 


soap. 

sf have used your Persian Healing Soap in my practice 

meee and it has proved the best healing Soap I ever 
a 


used. It has no equal for washing the head and skin of 
children.” L. P. ALpricw, M.D., 19 Harrison Street, N.Y. 


For sale by all Dealers. 
Agents wanted. Address 
A. A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 
43 Ann Street, New York. 
ae = aa ore 
The Nation” Abroad. 
‘** A Radical journal of acknowledged power and respect- 
ability.”—ZLondon Times. 
“A —— in every respect equal to the best English 
journals.""—London Saturday Review. 
“The best American weekly.”°—London Spectator. 
“Written by men of ability for a cultivated audience.” 
-—London Pali Mall Gazette. 
“No other American paper carries the same weight in 
England,”’—Anglo- American Times (London), 


It they don’t keep it, send to us. 











TERMS TO FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 
Five Dollars per annum, plus postage, in advance. 


AGENTS. 
san Britain.—George Street, 30 Cornhill, London, 
>. Ae 


SwitTzERLAND.—Vérésoff & Garrigues, Place Bel-Air, 
Geneva. 
Iraty.—Furse Brothers & Co., 9 Piazza di Spagna, 
Rome. Cerulli & Co.,5 Vico Satriano a Chiaja, Naples 
Yairman & Co., Palazzo Orlandini, 2 via dei Buoni, Flor 
ence. 
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THE EARTH CLOSET 


The Nation. 
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COMPANY 


ASKS ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS CONCERNING THE ADVANTAGES OF 


THE DRY EARTH SYSTEM, 


AND TO THE APPENDED TESTIMONY OF THOSE WHO HAVE HAD EXPERIENCE WITH IT: 


The EARTH CLOSET is a substitute for the water-closet or the common privy. In 
its simplest form it implies only a tight receptacle beneath the seat, a box of sifted dry 
earth, and a scoop or cup with which to throw down a sufficient quantity of earth to 
cover and absorb the evacuations. This is unpatented and unpatentable. From its sim- 
plicity and cheapness it is fully within the reach of the poorest family; and for the sake 
of its perfect efficiency its adoption into eyery cottage in the land should be urged. <A 
very simple adaptation of the same process will completely overcome the greatest horror 
of the sick-room, The bottom of the vessel should first be covered with enough earth to 
prevent adhesion. 

Where no more elaborate provision is made, the earth may be kept ready for use in 
paper bags, each holding about a pint of earth. 

For those who desire something more convenient and requiring less personal atten- 
tion, the Company offers: 

COMMODES of various forms, and made of different woods, for the following 
prices: 

: In neat chestnut or pine cases, panelled (pull-up sort) 
Do. do. do. ae.  (@eFacting)............... 
Black walnut cases, from $5 to $15 extra, according to finish. Extra finish in other 
woods, $5. 
APPARATUS FOR FIXED CLOSETS, including seat with 
finished holes, earth ge ge under the hopper, galvanized 


iron hopper and shield, all packed in a box abont two feet 
square by seven inches deep, without extra charge for pack- 


The chief ADVANTACES of the Earth Cioset are 

1. Complete deodorization from the moment of first covering the deposit until it is 
finally applied to the soil as manure. 

2. Absolute prevention of the communication of CnoLtera and Tyrnor, either by 
the leaking of fieces into wells from which drinking water is taken, or by the exhala 
tion of vapor poison from the evacuations of diseased peasons. 

3. The placing within reach of all, rich and poor, in town and in the country, a sim 
ple means for providing in the house a comfortable private closet. Probably nothing has 
so much undermined the health of American women as the irregularity to which they 
accustom themselves rather than encounter the cold and storms (themselves a great 
source of injury to delicate indoor folk) in bad weather. It is a question between taking 
cold, getting wet feet, or facing some other discomfort, and forcing nature to postpone her 
call. So great is our adaptability that the natural function soon subjects itself entirely to 
the will, and for days together there will be no especial inclination. It is not possible ade- 
quately to discuss this question here, but no thoughtful person need be more than 
reminded of the existence of the difficulty to appreciate the value of the perfect relief offered 
by the house-closet. 

4. In houses of the better class the removal of that all-pervading, depressing efluvium 
which (more or less offensive in its odor, accarding to circumstances), creeping out from 
every overflow outlet of bath-tub, wash-bow], urinal, or kitchen-sink, carries the poison 
ous gases of the *soil-pipe’ and the sewer to every room, marking its presence with 
headache, low fevers, and general debility. 


ing or drayage (pull-up) 
Self-acting, including weights 
or with earthen shield at seventy-five cents in addition. 


Nore.—A lithographed plan, with full directious, is sent with each set of fixtures, 
which will enable an ordinary carpenter to set them up without difficulty. 


‘From an article contributed to the New Haven Padladi- 
um by Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, of the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School of Yale College. 


“The means of satisfying at once all demands of sanitary 
science and of agriculture is, however, fortunately every- 
where at hand, and of extreme simplicity and cheapness in 
its application. Dry and fine earth is the material. 


“Reader, you should lose no time in providing your- 
self, and inciting your neighbor to provide, some form of 
earth closet in lieu of the vault which has hitherto sufficed. 
Health and economy both demand it! City authorities, 
you would do well to enact that all privies within a hun- 
dred feet of dwellings, or of wells in use, should be con- 
verted inte earth closets, and to provide for their system- 
atic and thorough inspection.” 


Professor Johnson, who is the first agricultural authority 
of the country, has also given the following testimony : 


“ SHEFFIELD ScrENTIFIC SCHOOL OF YALE COLLEGE, | 
* New Haven, Conn., March 29, 1869. ‘ 

“My Dear Sir: I have read your little publication on 
‘Karth Closets’ with great interest, and am glad to learn 
that P ine are taking active measures to bring the subject 
practically to the notice of our people. I am myself famil- 
lar with use of earth as a disinfectant and dryer of 
feces. Ni poe can awe —— and effectual than its 
operation, use every sanita v % 

“ The agricultural aspect of the subject is of the highest 
interest and importance. The Earth Closet enables us to 
effect a more than Chinese economy of our night-soil and 
urine, in combination with the utmost cleanliness, con- 
venience, and b 

“The Commode of Mr. Moule, as improved by you and 
man: at Hartford, is very effective and convenient 
for hospital and sick-room use, and I trust the public will 
not be slow to avail themselves of the ‘reform’ which 
your en’ now puts within their reach. 

** Yours, most me 4 8S. W. JoHNsON. 
“ To Gzo. E. Waring, Jr., Esq.” 





“ PHrLaADELPuHA, April 10, 1869. 

“ sag tomned, one of Moule’s Patent Earth Closets (man- 
ufactured by the Earth Closet Company of Hartford) with 
= A ents in the Pennsylvania Hospital, in a manner 
Ww may ney be said to have been a very severe one, 
lam confident that it not only warrants all that is claimed 
os but fulfils all the requirements of such a convenience 

a 
use. 


(Sigued) ADDINELL Hewson, M.D.” 


ital as weil as for a sick chamber, or for family’ 


$11 50 
13 00 


needs no discussion. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


* Eartu Closet Company, HARTFORD: 

**The Commode which I received from you three weeks 
since has been in use in my family from that time, to my 
perfect satisfaction. Having no dry earth, we have used it 
with our anthracite coal ashes, and, although it is in a 
closet opening directly into one of my family rooms, no 
one would suspect its being in the house. 

“ Yours truly, 8. W. Ropsrns. 

** WETHERSFIELD, &th April, 1869." 


From the Lancet, August 1, 1868. 


* The strongest possible testimony has been borne to the 
efficacy of the ‘dry-earth system, which was in use 
throughout the volunteer encampment et Wimbledon, 
Last year the system was experimentally tried, and 


resulted so satisfactorily that it was determined to 
adopt it this year exclusively. There can be no 
uestion that the test to which the system has 


thus been subjected was a crucial one, considering espe- 
cially the excessive heat, which, although favorable to the 
rapid drying of the soil, was yet creative of other condi- 
tions increasing the difficulties attendant on fvecal deodor- 
ization. Altogether, some 148 dry-earth closets and urinals 
were in operation at Wimbledon; and when it is remem- 
bered that about 40 or 50 of these closets were used daily 
by not less than 2,000 men without the slightest annoyance 
to sight or smell, the measure of success is complete. Itis 
not too much to say that no other system is possible at 
Wimbledon, where circumstances have all to be made to 
square with a temporary requirement. But if the dry-earth 
closets can stand the test of such repeated use as they have 
lately had, it seems to us to follow as a matter of course 
that they must be in every way suitable for the exigencies 
of rural districts, where the detestable open privy reigns 
now supreme.” 





Extract from the Reports by Dr. Monat, Inspector-Gene- 
ral of Gaols in India. 


“Itis, in my humble judgment,impossible to overestimate 
the benefits that will result from the labors of the Rev. Mr. 
Moule in this important branch of hygiene—the dry-earth 
system. It is without exception the greatest public bene- 
fit conferred by a private individual in a matter so essen- 
tial to public health that I am acquainted with.” 





From the Rev. J. H. Bernau, Incumbent of Belvedere, 
Kent. 
SEPTEMBER 14, 1868. 
* When, twelve years ago, I took possession of my parson- 
age, I found my family and myself were frequently suffer- 


5. Such a saying of manure, and, consequently, of the very basis of our prosperity, as 


In addition to the foregoing, there are many reasons, both of decency and of economy, 
why we should secure the most immediate deodorization and covering up of our exuvia 


ing from nausea and sick headaches. On investigation 1 
found that the cause of all this was the close and unpleas- 
ant proximity of a water-closet, with its accompanying 
cesspool, and the deleterious gases emanating therefrom. 
Having had the cesspool emptied, and made free use of 
disinfectants, I hoped the evil would be cured. The rem- 
edy, however, was but of short duration. The old com 
plaints again appeared, and I began to apprehend that ty 
phoid fever would be the sure result, unless some more 
efficient remedy were found. Hearing of Mr. Moule’s in 
vention, | adopted the same, 1 confess with some misgiv- 
ings and prejudice as to its probable efficacy, but found it 
a complete success, for ever since we have been free from 
all unpleasant smell and annoyance. For the information 
of those who wish to utilize the soil as manure, I would 
state that when judiciously applied it will be found equa) 
to the best of stable manure, and even to guano its« if My 
gardener removes the soil from the earth closet weekly, 
and after having well mixed the same, deposits it ina place 
sheltered from sun and rain. Having remained there for 
some months, it is then used cither for the closet again as 
the deodorizing agent, or applied to the ground as manure 
—no vestige of paper being found.” 


From the Odserver, July 19, 1868. 


* Amongst the many important features connected with 
the camp this year of a novel character, possibly there is 
none more important than its sanitary improvements, It 
is gratifying to think that, amid all the troubles and anx- 
ieties of a camp life, due attention has been paid to this 
point. The introduction, under official sanction, of what 
are termed *Moule’s Patent Earth Closets,’ has had the 
effect of preventing the least approach to any objection- 
able efluvium. When the heat of the weather is con- 
sidered, this is the more important, as we find that on 
Thursday last, whieh is believed te have been the hottest 
day ever known in this country, in Steward’s tent (optician 
to the National Rifle Associa ) the thermometer regis- 
tered 100 degrees (Fahrenheit) in the shade.” 


** Matlock Bank Hydrc Establishment, Riber Castle, 
Matlock, and Lea Mills, uear Derby, 
May 31, 1866. 
* GENTLEMEN: I poet pay Patent Earth Closet a perfect 
success. It may be in any room without the slightest 
effluvium being perceived. 


From Sir J. H. Lethbridge, Hillsbororgh Terrace, Iifra- 
come. 





J. SMEDLEY.” 


“I consider the Earth Closet among the greatest boons 
offered to poor suffering humanity.” 


THE COMPANY ALSO OFFERS PREPARED DRY EARTH FOR DRESSING WOUNDS AND ILL-CONDITIONED SORES, BEING OF THE 


SAME QUALITY AS THAT USED BY DR. HEWSON IN HIS REMARKABLE EXPERIMENTS AT THE PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL (PHILADELPHIA). 
For further information send for circular to the 


50 Cents per package. 





Price 


EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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STEM-WINDING WALTHAM WATCHES. 


These watches represent the perfection of American in- 
dustry. As they excel both in principle and finish, they 
will be guaranteed to run closer than any watch of foreign 
manufacture. An examination of our large assortment is 
respectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 


619 Broadway, New York. 


PHENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, 
Offices, {2 and 14 Court Street, 
PHENIX BUILDING, nearly opposite City Hall, 
And 173 Broadway, New York. 
INSURES AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE, OCEAN MARINE 


AND INLAND NAVIGATION AND TRANSPORTA- 
TION RISKS. 


CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS, 





$1,000,000 00 
590,568 38 


ASSETS, ° - - - - $1,590,568 38 
STEPHEN CROWELL, 


President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, 
Secretary. 


WM. H. VAN VOORHIS, 
Ceneral Agent. 


CORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 


STERLING SILVER WARE 
AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 

This Company, having the most extensive and complete 
Silver-Ware Factory in the world, and employing the best 
talent in designing, modelling, and finishing, are, with the 
aid of ingenious and labor-saving machinery, enabled to 
produce in large quantities, and at the lowest prices, goods 
beautiful in design and unsurpassed in finish, the fineness 
of which they guarantee to be of sterling purity U. 8. Mint 
assay. A certificate is issued with all articles in silver for 


the purpose of protecting purchasers from imitations of | aie 


their designs. 


They also continue to manufacture their well-known and | 





unrivalled Nickel-Silver Electro-Plated Ware, which will 


last twenty-five years with fair everyday usage. 
Orders received from the trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers everywhere. 


= Trade Mark | Trade Mark 
@U@ “wi | ye 
Electro- 
sTERLING. Silver. | Plate. g@tAMMrgo, 


We send our Illustrated Price List of 


Corham Sterling Silver Ware 
to any address on application. 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


MARVIN & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURGLAR 


AFE 


Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 





| 265 Broadway, New York. 


Principal Warehouses: < 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


/ 408 Bank St., Cleveland, O. 
Please send for a Circular. 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 


A family school founded 1850. With a limited number, 


special encouragement is given to backward or timid | 


yupils, and unusual attention to individual peculiarities. 


*hysical culture a specialty, including Military Drill, Gym- | 
Ample grounds, with building and | 


nastics, and Boating. 


appointments complete, in every respect. Boys fitted for 


| 


College, business, West Point, or Annapolis. Circulars with | 


references sent on application. 
W. C. WILLCOX, M.A., PrincipaL, Stamford, Conn 


| mar, and yo? 


The Nation. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


I beg to state that I have used my Wheeler & Wilson 
Sewing-Machine, in family sewing, fourteen years, with- 
out even the most trifling repairs, and it is in so good 
condition that I would not exchange it for your latest 
number (now upward of 350,000). One needle served me 
more than a year for fine sewing. 

New York. 

BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 


THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


Ss. Gc. & GC. C. WARD, 





Mrs. ANNE WARNER. 





AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York. 
28 State Street, Boston. 





Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. GILMAN, 


46 Prine Street, New YorK, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


RUSSELL STURCIS, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CEORCE E. WARINC, Jr., 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER, 


Ogden Farm, Newport, R. I. 





Attention given to Land-draining; the Construction of 
Farm Buildings, including Earth-Closets; the Renovation 
of Worn-out Lands; Road-making, etc. 


VAUX, WITHERS & CO., 





ARCHITECTS, 


110 BROADWAY. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JOSEPH M. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. S. COURTS. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


AUDLEY W. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNFY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8S. COURTS. 


T. G. SELLEwW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DESKS, 


AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 
176 FULTON STREET, 
Opposite St. Paul's Church, and 
107 FULTON STREET, 
New York. 








LIBRARY FURNITURE TO ORDER. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTIT OF 
Ths AS! offers a liberal ins J on 
in preparation for active pursuits and the scientific profes- 
sions. Admission examinations June 7 and Sept. 30. Re- 

uisites: Arithmetic, so much of Algebra as precedes Equa- 
tions of the second degree, Plain Geometry, English Gram- 
For further information address 


Prof. G. A. OSBORNE, Secretary of the Faculty, Bostcn. 
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COLGATE & CO's 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS, 


A variety of kinds of superior 
excellence for sale by first-class 
druggists and family grocers, 
and by all dealers in fancy arti- 
cles. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE Co. 


New YorK, January 26, 1869, 
The Trustees, in ‘ormity to the Charter of the Company 
submit the  Hetdoutoog Statement of its affairs on the 31st 
December, 1868 : 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1868, to 3ist December, 1868, - $6,782,969 a2 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st Jan- 
uary, 1868, ° ‘ ‘ ° , . 2,563,002 30 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, - $9,345,972 12 


No Policies have been issued upen Life Risks, 
nor upon Fire Risks disconnected with Ma- 
rine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1868, 





to 31st December, 1868, . $6,807,970 89 
Losses paid during the same period, - $3,081,080 49 
Returns of Premiums and expenses, - $1,383,230 61 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 


City, Bank, and other Stocks, . . — . $7,587,435 0 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise, 2,214,100 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mor + - 210,000 00 
Interest and sundry Notes and Claims due the 

Company, estimated at . ° . 290,530 03 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable, 2,953,267 53 
Cash in Bank, . 7 ‘ : ‘ 48 83 


Total Amount of Assets, . $13,660,881 39 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Second of Feb 


ruary next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1865 will be 
redeemed and d to the holders thereof, or their legal 


representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Second of Feb 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment and 
cancelled. 

A dividend of Forry per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending 31st 
December, 1868, for which certificates will be issued on and 
after Teuty. the Sixth of April next. 

y 


order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
TRUSTEES : 
J. D. Jones, C. A. Hand 
Charles Dennis, James Low, 
W. H. H. Moore, B. J. Howland, 
Henry Coit, ij. Babcock, 
Wn. C. Pickersgill, Robt. B. Minturn, 
Lewis Curtis, Gordon W. Burnham, 
Charles H. Russell, Frederick Chauncey, 
Lowell Holbrook, Robert L. Taylor, 
R. Warren Weston, Geo. 8. Stephenson, 
Royal Phelps, William H. Webb, 
Caleb Barstow, Paul Spofford, 
A. P. Pillot, Sheppard Gandy, 
William E. Dodge, Francis Skiddy, 
David Lane, Charles P. Burdett, 
James Bryce, Robt. C. Fergusson, 
Daniel 8. Miller, Samuel G. Ward, 
Wm. Sturgis, William E. Bunker, 
Henry K. Bogert, Samuel L. Mitchill, 


Dennis Perkins, James G. De Forest 


Joseph Gaillard, Jr., 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
J.D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 


Safes to let by the National! Park Bank 
IN A BURGLAR AND FIRE-PROOF VAULT.—For the 
safe keeping and protection from fire and burglars of Se 
curities of all kinds, including Stocks, Bonds, Mortgages, 
Wills and Diamonds, and Valuable Jewelry of every de 
scription. An inspection of the vault, constructed by this 
Bank in their new building, wifl at once convince all par 
ties interested that the most perfect attainable security has 
been reached, and at an extremely moderate annual cost 
each tenant. 

The officers will take pleasure in showing the vault ou 
application. 








int 
with 


